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NOTICE. 
THE WEIRD SISTERS. 


PAO Ose oes ees Oe” 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN CHEAP FORM, | 
MR. DOWLING’S CELEBRATED NOVEL, 


THE WEIRD SISTERS, 
In Illustrated Wrapper, Price 2s. 
READ THE FOLLOWING OPINIONS OF THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


“The story is kept mysterious with success.” — Atheneum. 

“ Holds the reader spell-bound.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“A book to read and be thankful for.”—Standard. 

“It has a breathless concentration of intensity.”—Daily News. 

“ A strange, powerful romance.”—Globe. 

“Ts an intensely interesting work.” —Graphic. 

“Full of dramatic action.”—Jllustrated London News, 

“ The story is finely and truly impressive.” —Spectator. 

“The book has not a dull passage.” — Vanity Fair. 

“The nature of the novel is indeed uncommonly fine.”—The World. 

“ Let not the reader imagine that the interest of the story flags even for one moment.” —Saturday Review. 
‘* Establishes the author’s claim to a place amongst the first of living writers.”—Morning Post. 


EDDINGS, DAZAAKD, We. 


The above can now be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, and of all the principal booksellers in 
the United Kingdom, Price 2s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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A WOMAN'S REVENGE. 





Now First Published in Cheap Form. 


MISS LILY TINSLEY’S SENSATIONAL NOVEL, 


A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 
IN ILLUSTRATED WRAPPER, PRICE 2/- 


The Atheneum says :—** Miss Tinsley deserves credit for the ingenuity with which she describes the 
tortuosities of a woman’s vengeance.” 


The Morning Post says :—‘* The most sensation-loving readers will be content with the fare that Miss 
Tinsley has prepared for them in ‘ A Woman’s Revenge.’ ” 





The Daily Chronicle says :—**‘ This wild passionate plot will not lack admirers, the young authoress 
handles the tale of terror with a firm hand and sustains the interest down to the last chapter. 
‘A Woman’s Revenge’ will be welcomed as a forcible addition to the list of thrilling novels.” 


The Court Journal says :—“ It is really a clever story, and will rather surprise those who fancy they 
know something of the ways of women.” 


The Topical Times says :—‘* We are carried on by the natural art of the story-teller and impelled to 
read the story at a sitting.” 


PAVILIONS and FITTINGS for BALLS, 


John Bull says :—*‘ The incidents of the story are extremely thrilling.” 


The above can now be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, and of all the principal Booksellers in 
the United Kingdom, price 2s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








New Novel by the Author of “ The Weird Sisters,” &c. 
TEMPEST DRIVEN, By Ricsaarp Dowtine. In 8 Vols. 


“ A strong plot worked up with extraordinary skill.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Fertile imagination and descriptive power are both conspicuous in this clever story.”— 
Morning Post. 

“The ability shown by the Author in handling the details of this extraordinary plot is at 
once noticeable.”—Court Journal. 

** Strongly sensational.”—John Bull. 


New Novel by the Author of “ Chums,” &c. 
WANTED A FATHER, By Francis Savace. In 3 Vols, 


“ Pathos and sensation are the stronger points, the Author of this novel has shown himself to 
possess no small skill in playing upon the most generous instincts of the human heart.”—Society. 

* A Strange Story—scenes and characters interesting, well described, and forcibly drawn, 
with an impress of truth upon them.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


New Novel by a New Writer. 
IN SCORN OF CONSEQUENCE; or, my Brother’s Keeper. 


By Txropora Corriz. In One Vol. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 
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EDWARD MAITLAND’S WORKS. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the Life and 
Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A., Cantab. 


‘* We recognize in the author of ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ an artist who approaches 
very near to the ideal that his brilliant pages disclose,”—Saturday Review. 


HIGHER LAW: a Romance. 


‘* There is, in short, no novel which can be compared to ‘ Higher Law’ for its width of view, 
its cultivation, its poetry, and its deep human interest . . . . except ‘ Romola.’”— Westminster 
Review. 


BY-AND-BY: an Historical Romance of the future. 


“Those who have read ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ will need no words of praise from a 
reviewer to recommend to them a new novel by the same author.”—Echo, 
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These-'amous and unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act powerfully, yet soothingly, 
on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN 
SPRINGS of LIFE. They are wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Q.~ snd a fine Medicine for Children if reduced to a powder. To the Emigrant, 
trawler, doldier, and Sailor, they will be found invaluable in the time of need in every clime. 
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Now ready in one vol., cloth, gilt edges, price 
28. 6°. ; paper covers, |§. 


AMERICAN & 
OTHER DRINKS. 


Upwards ot Tye yy! a6 tho mest approved 
or making the c everages use 
—_ in the United Suites and elsewhere. 


LEO ENCEL, 


Of the Criterion, late of New York City, U.S.A. 





“Those who need a tonic during the present sultry 
weather cannot do better than make their selection 
from the insinuating beverages enumerated in the 
present work.” — Court Journal, 


Tinsley Bros., 8, Catherine St., Strand. 








Price Two Shillings. 


“THE SHOWMAN’S SONG,” 








FROM THE BURLESQUE OF 

aaa Pes LITTLE DOCTOR FAUST,” 
SUN r 

——— TERRY, at the Gaiety Theatre, 
WORDS B 

HENRY J. BYRON, 
MUSIC BY 

W. MEYER LUTZ. 
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THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
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mum monthly balances, when not drawn below 

100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
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| Table d’Hote 


DPIERS & POND'S | Served in the Grand Hall 


'Le Diner Parisien 
In the West Room. 


SERVED DAILY from 6 till 8.30. 
j ALSO ON SUNDAYS. 


| In the East Room 
Special French Dejeuners and 


RECE NT CIRCU S, | Dinner a la Carte. Cuisine Recherche, 


PICCADILLY, | GRILL ROOM 
- FOR SUPPERS till Midnight 


| 
LO N DO N . | Public Banqueting Rooms, Masonic 


Rooms, Cafe, American Bar, 
Smoking Room, Lavatories. 





| SPIERS ano POND, Limireo. 


CALEDONIAN HOTEL, 


pPrODEbPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Cor 











This old-established Hotel, quietly and very pleasantly 
situated, is close to Scotland Yard, Charing Cross and the Royal 
Courts of Justice. Police Officers and Witnesses coming to 
London will find a comfortable home on most reasonable terms. 





FULL BOARD (4 Meals) 7s. 64. PER DAY (Inclusive). 





Proprietor - - - EH. ECCLES. 
(Late Superintendent, X Division, Metropolitan Police.) 
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BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
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M~ BERRY begs to notify that this Hotel, recently 


enlarged, is situated near the mouth of the harbour, and 


maintains its reputation of being second to none in Boulogne. 





VERY REASONABLE TERMS AT ALL TIMES. 





for full particulars address the proprietor— 
Fr. BERRY, 
RUE DE BOSTON, 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
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A MATTER-OF-FACT GIRL. By Txeo Grrr. 


“Theo Gift’s novels have never lacked interest of story, vividness of character, or graphic description of 
scene. "—Daily Telegraph. 





‘ An interesting story. The plotis good enough to nae the reader’s curiosity alive till the end.”—Saturday 
Review, 
“For unflagging energy and constructive skill deserves high praise. "—Daily Telegraph. 





THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By Ricaarv Dowutxe, Author 


of ** The Weird Sisters,” &c. 
** Rarely has a novel of greater power or interest been written than in this instance, the plot being as original 
as its delineation is expressive,”’"—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 





FROM THE WINGS. By B. H. Buxroy, Author of “ Nell—On and off the 


Stage,” &c. 


WHAT YOU WILL. Edited by T. W. Davinson, and containing 


Contributions by Epwarp OxEnrorp, Cecit Lorratng, C. A. KENDALL, WARNELL DENTON 
and T. W. Davrpson. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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Now ready, at all Railway Bookstalls, and of all the principal Booksellers 
in the United Kingdom. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


A LONDON SECRET. 


By LILY TINSLEY. 


AUTHOR OF “COUSIN DICK,” *‘ BLACKWATER TOWERS,” ‘AT THE CROSS ROADS,” 
“IN THE RING,” &c. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MINNIE TINSLEY (Mrs. JosEPH HEDGES). 





CONTENTS. 
PROLOGUE. 


Part I—THE CORD. IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
Part II.—THE KNOT. IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
Part III—THE DISENTANGLEMENT. IN SIX CHAPTERS. 





A ROMANCE OF CIRCUS LIFE. 


Now ready, at every Library, in 3 vols. 


IN THE RING. | 


A New Novel. By Lily Tinsley. 


AUTHOR OF ‘fA WOMAN’S REVENGE,” ‘* THE WRECKER’S DAUGHTER,” *‘ THE LION QUEEN,” ** SHADOWS,” 
“aT THE CROSS ROADS,” ‘* BLACKWATER TOWER,” AND ‘A LONDON SECRET.” 








‘“‘ The interest of this work is sustained from first to last in a manner which denotes great skill. 
The fortunes of the members of so lowly a community as Mr. Petman’s travelling circus can become 
an engrossing theme, when written of with the knowledge of character, and the genuine pathos that 
Miss Tinsley’s new work shows her to possess.”— Morning Post. : 


“Unquestionably ‘In the Ring’ is a pathetic tale, and the author is manifestly in sympathy 
with her creation.” — Atheneum. 


**Miss Lily Tinsley has struck out a new line in the story now before us. Charles Dickens 
attained his greatest success through depicting the characters he came across in humble life ; and 
Miss Tinsley has certainly increased her high reputation by portraying the faults, fancies, foibles, 
feelings, and fortitude of the genuine circus clown, and those whom he comes across in actual life. 
There is deep pathos, much real sympathy with the hidden force of human trials, struggles, and 
sufferings, and a combination of incidents rarely to be met with even in the best productions of our 
highest masters in the art of fiction. ‘In the Ring’ will produce tears and smiles wherever it is read, 
and there is no reason why it should not secure for its author an enduring fame.”—England. 





“I have looked through ‘In the Ring,’ written by that prolific young story-teller, Miss Lily 
Tinsley, and find it interesting and full of dramatic episode.”—Referee. 
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[All rights reserved, } 
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IN THE RING, 
By LILY TINSLEY, 


AUTHOR OF “BLACKWATER TOWERS,” ‘ COUSIN DICK,” ‘* TUE LITTLE WITNESS,” &C, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


(Continued), 





“NO. 99,” repeated the young fellow, pulling a big book towards 
him, and running his finger down the page. “ No entry to-day. 
Must be a mistake.” 

“No,” said Jerry, hoarsely; “99 was the number. I ain’t 
likely to have made a mistake.” 

“ Anyhow, 99’s empty now,” said the young man, rather put 
out at the young clown’s tone. “ Must have gone out.” 

“1 tell you she hasn’t gone out,” said Jerry, going a step 
nearer. “Let me look at the book.” And in his agony of fear 
he tried to seize the volume, which the clerk drew nearer towards 
him. “TI tell you,” went on Jerry, all his passion rising, “if you 
don’t let me see I'll”—and he made a threatening gesture. 

The clerk had already turned over two or three leaves, running 
his eye down them until he came to an entry at the end of one 
page. Here it rested for a moment, while the colour in his face 
seemed to pale a little. After a moment, he looked up quickly, 
glancing to where the gentlemen stood in the corner. “ You're 
no relation?” he asked. Jerry shook his head. He could not 
speak. “Excuse me a moment,” the young fellow said falter- 
ingly ; “I will speak to Dr. Turner.” He crossed the room as 
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he spoke, but left the book behind him. No sooner was his back 
turned than Jerry had seized it and found the place at which he 
had closed it. 

When the clerk came back, followed by one of the gentlemen, 
who turned quickly on being addressed, he was still standing 
looking down at the page as if he had been turned into stone. 
The gentleman spoke to him in a soft, kind voice, but he did 
not answer, nor even turn his head, only stared down at the 
words, 

“ How could you be so careless, Halsie. Have I not warned 
you to ask all questions, if anything like this occurs, and to send 
for someone else,’ said the soft voice, sternly. ‘“ This must not 
happen again. It is the one thing above all others to be avoided. 
I will speak to Mr. Drayton about you to-night.” 

The clerk’s face fell visibly. He knew what speaking to Mr. 
Drayton meant. 

“ He said he was a relation,” he faltered, quailing visibly under 
the stern glance. 

At his words, Jerry looked up, closed the book slowly, anc 
laid it on the table. 

“T said I wasn’t a relation,” he said, in a slow, measured tone, 
very unlike his late fevered utterance. ‘‘ And it’s true I’m not a 
relation, but—” he paused and looked absently round him, 
apparently forgetting that his sentence was unfinished. 

The gentleman motioned the clerk away, and going a step 
nearer, laid his hand kindly on Jerry’s shoulder. 

“No relation,” he said; “not a sister or cousin, but going 
perhaps to be something nearer one of these days? She was to 
have been your wife ?” 

“No, sir,” said the calm voice again, and a tearless, stony face 
was turned to the doctor’s pitying one. “ No, sir, she’d never 
have been my wife, Liz wouldn’t. I’d have died for her, if it'd 
saved her any pain like she had to bear; but she was much too 
good for the likes of me, sir. She was a lady, and I—I’m only 
a circus chap, not fit to brush her shoes. Besides, there was 
some one else.” 

And he turned away. The doctor stayed him. 

“You are sure there is no mistake. The number was 99.” 

“Yes, 99; the doctor told me. There’s no mistake. I might 
have known how it'd be. She was too good to stay here. She's 
gone.” 

But the doctor bade him stay while he examined the book 
again and made inquiries of one of the nurses of the ward. All 
she said, however, only confirmed the report which told Jerry 
that once again he was too late—too late by nearly a whole 
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week. Lizette Hartzmann, the little fancy rider—his little 
sister—the girl he had loved better than his life; little Liz and 
he would never meet again on earth. 

Two days before, she who had died without a friend to pay 
one last tribute to her memory, had been laid to rest in the 
crowded cemetery outside the town—in the nameless grave 
where already had been laid to rest other unfortunates who had 
been like her—friendless and alone in death as in life. 

Jerry did not ask where they had laid her. He only knew 
that she was dead, and asked no more questions. 

“Her turn’s over,” he said, when the doctor, shaking his head 
sadly, turned to him again. “Her turn’s over. I should like to 
have took her off. It must have been lonely like for her to go 
alone.” And he laughed—a queer, husky sort of laugh. Then, 
seeing the doctor watching him keenly, he added, * Don’t mind 
me, sir; it’s my way of talking. I’m in the fooling line, you 
kuow. Me and she were together a bit in the business, but 
they’ve put her on alone. I couldn’t expect I could have a turn 
along with her new. But there, you’ve told me what I want to 
know, so I'll be going. Thank you kindly, sir, for doing what 
you have; and,” catching sight ot the clerk, who looked sadly 
downcast, “don’t be hard on him. He ain't likely to miss his 
hold and make a slip again, Give him a chance.” And 
nodding gravely to the man, he went quietly out of the room. 

The doctor looked after him. 

“If he doesn’t break down soon,” he said, “there'll be a bad 
piece of work for some of us.” 

As the young clown, without another word, passed out of the 
big entrance door, twirling his cap between his hands, a grey 
vacant look on his face, he had to stand back to give entrance 
to a tall, gaunt, raggedly-dressed man, with a white, haggard 
face, and a strange look of fear in his hollow eyes. 

Jerry waited a few moments on the steps, looking absently 
round him, like a dreamer half-awakened from a dream, only 
with the consciousness in his heart that the dread he feels isnot 
only a phantom of sleep, but a living thing, which will be for 
ever with him while he lives. 

After a little the man who has gone in after him came out 
again, looking, if possible, more haggard than before, his gaunt 
form more bent, the whiteness of his face deepened to an ashy 
hue, his eyes burning like two fiery coals beneath the overhang- 
ing brows—the fearful look in them deepened to one of strange 
wildness and fear—awful soul-binding fear--of something, he 
hardly seemed to know what. 

In his hand he held a white paper—a small, twisted note, over 
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which his lean brown fingers met with an iron grip, as if it were 
thus he would like to grapple with his mortal foe, while his 
drawn lips quivered and parted convulsively—though no sound 
fell from them. 

Moved by a sudden impulse, Jerry turned towards him. 

“Is she—gone?” He could not bring himself to say the 
word of deeper meaning. “Is she gone—you came to see too?” 
he asked abruptly, in the strange voice in which he had spoken 
to the doctor. 

The man did not seem at all surprised at such a question 
being put to him by a stranger: sorrow binds us all in one 
brotherhood ; besides, he looked rather beyond than at his 
questioner, as though the query was what claimed his attention. 

“Yes,” he said, in harsh, grating tones, which suddenly sank 
into a hollow whisper. ‘ Yes—she’s gone~-she’s gone.” 

So saying, he turned quickly away, burying the paper he held 
in his breast, and with his torn coat open, so that the piercing 
east wind played with his begrimed shirt, and racked his atten- 
uated frame. Out he went into the hurry and bustle of the city, 
not fearing the weather, only with that strange, ghastly fear in 
his heart, making him shrink guiltily from every shadow, and 
start at the sound of every hurrying footstep behind him. 

Like a spirit in a world of living beings he seemed. Homeless, 
friendless in the midst of a thousand souls, an outcast in his own 
land—among his fellow-men, and this of his own free will. 

Ah, what a tale of sin and sufferings those pallid lips could 
disclose ; but they are sealed with the seal of crime—a fearful 
crime; they are silent, and the dark history remains untold, 
until that Day when all secrets shall be brought to light. 

Onward through the noisy streets goes the man of fear, not 
seeing—not caring whither, till, like a sudden, wordless 
messenger to his tortured soul, writhing in agony within his 
quivering body, before him—in his way, as it were—he sees the 
great broad river flowing on through the darkness, like a long, 
glittering snake, through the heart of the noisy city, just as the 
stealthy, crawling serpent sin had crept into his soul and divided 
it in twain. There it lay—the great rolling river—right before 
him, to his eyes, and those of everyone who cared or had time to 
look, a second city displayed in its depth. 

And in this second city the lives of all those who lived above 
are reflected—with one difference,—above there is the hum of 
many voices, the hurry of many feet, the din of life and business, 
—below all is silence, a silence deep and calm as the grave. 
Grave Who talks of graves? 

Why at the thought does that gaunt-figured, white-lipped 
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outcast shiver? Does he recall to mind that unhallowed grave 
where sleeps a son who died a felon’s death—lies in a felon’s 
grave for a crime he never committed ? 

Perhaps he does, for certain it is that as now leaning low down 
and looking with those strangely bright eyes into the sluggish 
depth below, the father of that son sees rising from out the 
waters, borne along amidst the glare of a thousand lamps—a 
face he knows but too well. 

It is the face of the murdered man, the price of whose life was 
a death of dishonour and disgrace,—a horror-drawn face of a 
man who had gone along a lonely road one wintry night years 
ago—gone with money in his pocket, while in his wake followed 
one who was starving for want of a few pence. such as from 
among so much store would scarcely have been missed, yet was 
refused to him who begged it. 

On the morrow the rich man had been found—poor as the 
poorest beggar in the land—poor as the poverty-stricken wretch 
to whom he had refused alms—poor in all worldly goods, and in 
those of heaven, since charity is among the greatest—stiff, stark, 
and dead. 

It was his face—with that fearful haunting look upon it, as 
the murderer had looked upon it in that deadly struggle—which 
now rose out of the water,—rose before the eyes of the man who 
has spent in stealth the money he stole, which to his eyes bore a 
crimson stain—the stain of blood. 

And beside the rich man’s face there rises out of the dark oily 
water and gleaming lights, another—that of him who died the 
felon’s death for a crime of which he was innocent. And yet 
another— that of a young girl, which had once been fair and 
comely, but now, alas! bearing like all the rest that look of 
agony and fear which unites her as a link in the chain of crime. 
These three faces all looking out from the silence of the other 
city—the city of shadows. Shuddering and cringing more and 
more, as he looks in fancy on the darker ones, it is the face of 
the girl which seems to chain the gazer’s attention the more, for, 
try as he will to tear it from her, over her hangs a strong thick 
mantle of innocence and love, hiding her from the touch of hands 
which are stained with blood. 

This girl, where is she? 

Has he not answered that question to Jerry, saying she has 
“gone.” Yes, but he has had too near an acquaintance with 
death to speak of one who has gone a journey; therefore he 
answered, “ Yes, she is gone.’ 

Gone where? Gone out of her own free will alone into the 
big city—gone away from the man who sees in her the one light 
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in his dark life, the one shield between him and the horrors 
which since that winter's night have crowded round him like so 
many demons eager to hurry him to the end against which he 
fights so fearfully—gone because she knows the truth, the truth 
of the blackest lie that ever man lived out—gone, fled away from 
the knowledge which it scarce seems possible one so frail could 
have survived. 

He had thought she would die, and he could have borne that, 
had she never guessed his guilty secret; but that paper he holds 
in his hand tells him she lives, she knows, and has gone, fled 
away, preferring rather to fight the battle of life for herself than 
to live beneath the odour of his tainted life. 

In those few words on that paper he reads his doom. 

“ When these people here who have been good to me give you 
this, you will know I have not waited for your coming, but gone 
away alone. You know—you will guess why; you have been 
to me more than I can tell; but now there is the secret you 
know of, and I cannot leok at your face and know what I do, 
and turn away. SolIgo. They say I am as well now as I can 
ever be. Do not try to seek me. It is best not. When you 
read this, I shall be many miles away. I cannot thank you for 
what you have done for me—for what now comes between us 
God will reward you. Good-bye.” 

The signature was evidently in the girl’s own handwriting— 
the letter that of one of the nurses—and was so faintly written 
and in such queer characters, as if the pen had more than once 
slipped from the trembling fingers, that he could scarce make it 
out at all. 

“No doubt she would not write the whole name. It is mine, 
and everything of mine is touched with the crimson stain. She 
would not be ashamed of it for his sake. ‘I have gone away 
alone. Do not seek for me. You will know why. I cannot 
look into your face and know what I do, and turn away.’ She 
is well now, as my sin will let her be, Another life ruined by it. 
Is not”—(fiercely)—“ one life enough payment for that of a 
miserly money-grabber? Must three be taken?” “But,” 
whispered a voice within the ever-accusing voice, whose tones 
grew daily louder, “the price that was paid before men was not 
atonement, but further sin. Yours is the penalty for the miser’s 
death; sooner or later you will pay it. Hers, which is part of 
yours, is payment for that of him who died instead of you. He 
was innocent—so is she. So the balance is equal—a life fora 
life.” “I have brought this on her, but she has no word of 
reproach. She even thanks me for what I have done that was 
good. I would rather she cursed me, and trod me under foot. 
‘God will reward me for the rest.’” 
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At the thought the murderer buries his face in his hands in 
mortal fear, between which and himself a fair innocent life no 
longer stands. She is gone, and he is alone with his secret—his 
ghostly terrors and horrible soul-searching fancies. 

Alone! Yes, he is alone, but for how long? At the same 
moment he raises his head and listens. 

Hark! Who is it hurries so quickly on behind him? Is it 
someone who knows too?—someone who will take him, put him 
in the dock, where all those people around will stare curiously at 
him, and point at him as the man—the demon in human flesh 
and blood—who stood by and saw his son die for the crime he 
had himself committed? Will they shut him up in that dark 
cell from which none go forth save to die ?—from whence he too 
will go, to have the white cap drawn over his eyes, the rope put 
round his neck, by which they will hang him till he is dead ? 

Yes, they are coming—those stern men who led the son to his 
death—they are coming now to accuse the father of his double 
crime—coming nearer and nearer. In a few moments they will 
be upon him. Already he feels their clutch upon him, which 
will never be loosened until he pays the penalty of his crime. 
They come! they come! Oh, the terror of it! Is there no way 
of escape? None-—the hunted wretch stands at bay. 

Then suddenly a thought bursts into his mind amidst the rush 
of fears. Instinctively he gives one swift glance round at the 
city of never-ceasing toil, ever-dying pleasure—gives an unspoken 
adieu to its sin and sorrow, of which he has had so great a share, 
then turns and glances down, down, far into the darkness, where 
flows the mighty river. 

And there, as ever, from its glimmering surface those three 
white dead faces he knows so well look up to him. 

Dead! Who says that they are dead ? 

No, no, it cannot be—-shall not be. In them alone lies his 
safety—they only can be his shield. 

Yes, they can save him—and they shall. His arm, strong as 
it once was, is not yet too feeble for this task—to snatch them 
from the dark water of the Past and place them between him 
and his accusers. 

Come then, there is no time to lose. Quick—lean low over 
the stone parapet while there is no one by to see—only in the 
distance those footsteps of the accusers coming nearer and 
nearer 

Quick ! quick !—stoop lower, or they are upon you! Loosen 
your hold on the iron rail; you will need all your strength to 
drag them up. 
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Lower and yet lower still; for the footsteps are nearer too. 
Haste—in a little while it may be too late! 

So urges the accusiag voice, grown from a whisper into a shrill 
cry, which is almost a shriek. 

The poor haunted wretch obeys its direction, and with his eyes 
fixed on the faces beneath, holding out his trembling hands to 
seize them. He almost touches them. They evade his grasp— 
a breath of wind stirs the limpid waters into a dozen ripples, and 
in them the faces die away with a mocking smile. He who 
would seize them struggles to regain his hold, since his prize is 
gone—but in vain. 

He has bent so low, there is no going back now. A thousand 
arms, long, lean, white, and bare in the gaslight, are raised from 
out the water; they lay hold of him; he feels them dragging 
him down—down into the depth below. 

There is a rush of many sounds in his ears, but his own tongue 
is tied, and, ere one cry for mercy can plead for the blackened 
soul, the end has come which he has so long dreaded. 

All is over. The place he filled is empty space—the waters 
flow on as before—now hidden in shadow, now rippling and 
dancing in the light, as though with glee at its latest secret. 

And the three faces—where are they ? 

Gone; and in their stead one only looks up into the starlit sky 
—the only witness to the last great sin. The last link in the 
long chain has been forged. 

Thus is the last penalty paid—at least, in this life. There is 
one more shadow added to the many—the land of silence. 

Not many days later, in the cold, grey light of the morning, 
there are those who bear the stiffened body, and lay it in a 
nameless grave; for there were none could say who is this last 
poor soul who has flung his life away into the rushing tide. 

There is no clue upon him to mark him as the father of one 
who died that disgraceful death—nothing, save that scrap of 
paper so tightly clenched in his cold hand that it is dry and un- 
touched by the water—a paper on which they read those words 
which tell them what they know already—* God will reward us 
according to our deserts.” 

And they know it is true, although they can place no other 
meaning to the sentence; and turning away, leave the body in 
its last resting-place, there to sleep until that day when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be known, and the guilty and innocent 
judged by the Great Judge, whose judgment, unlike that of man, 
cannot fail to be the true one. 

And Jerry, all unknowing of the existence of that scrap of 
paper with the few words upon it, went home and began life 
again—or at least, tried to. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


LEFT ALONE. 


AND now my reader must imagine time to have passed rapidly 
—nearly a year to have flown by—a year in which nothing con- 
cerning my hero occurred worth noting down. 

We all know how smoothly the wheels of the vehicle of life 
seem to run after the steed of circumstance which draws us has 
relapsed from its late bold gallop into a steady sober trot. So 
it was with Jerry. 

The period of his mourning for Lizette (which would last for 
ever), which followed immediately on his sorrow, was one of dull, 
unending monotony, as what else could it be when the one joy 
of his heart had been crushed out, and the charm gone from all 
pleasure and happiness ? 

He might perhaps have done like many before him—have 
sought to drown his grief when he could not otherwise crush it 
beneath him; but even in his dullest despair he remembered 
that his sadness had to do with one who had never been anything 
but pure and good, and the thought acted like a talisman, as it had 
often done before, to keep him from taking the first step down- 
wards. His life then resembled that of the little girl who kept 
a diary, the record of each day in which was, “I got up and 
stayed up till I went to bed.” 

He was rather singular in his affliction. He bore it as he had 
done the earlier ones—silently. He told his tale to no one, 
asked no pity, claimed no sympathy—only went on his way, 
alone and unrebellious, with nothing to cling to, nothing to look 
forward to, nothing to save him if he should by-and-by slip. 
The day of his never-to-be-forgotten visit to the hospital he 
threw up his engagement at the Hall of Varieties, and quietly 
stole away from the latest scene of his sorrow. 

When he had started on his journey—when it was too late to 
turn back, he suddenly awoke from the day-dream in which he 
had been ever since he had read those fatal words in the entry- 
book. 

“T’m turning my back on him as did it all,” he said to himself. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for him and his lying tongue this might never 
have happened. I ought to have made him pay. I ought to 
have thrashed him.” 

And his eyes flashed a dull, sullen fire, which boded but ill 
for the object of his thought. It only lasted for a moment, then 
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died away as quickly as it had come, and Jerry sank back list- 
lessly in his seat. 

“It'ddono good. It wouldn’t bring her back, and maybe it’d 
worry the little Frenchwoman, and ‘she’ always loved her. No, 
I won’t go back to do it; ‘she’ maybe wouldn’t like it. But,” 
with a returning gleam of fire, «I hope he'll keep out of my way. 
I don’t want to do him no harm, but if I do come across him, I 
won't give my word I'd let him go without having it out.” 

A day or two after he joined the Petman show, the right to 
use which name had been purchased by the new owner, who was 
a far more lenient—or, I should say, just and kind master than 
his predecessor. 

His object was to revive all the former glories of the show ; 
and moved, I suppose, by a sort of instinct which made the old 
props, vans, and ways seem theirs by right, most of the old 
company gathered quickly under the ancient banner of the 
** finest show in the world.” 

The Signor and his thoroughbreds were the first to join, as 
young as ever—i.e., as carefully made up, as fond of trying his 
fascinations on any one who fell in his way, and certainly still 
as great, if not greater, in the grand Apollo act, from which 
delightful performance it is devoutly to be prayed that that 
enemy of old age, rheumatics, may not soon debar him; the 
Breaknecks, limp as ever in private, spritely as ever in public; 
the Japanese children, fast becoming too big for the trick; 
Madame Fourteenstone, fatter, crosser, and a worse rider than 
ever; the Jelly and Boneless families, each as deserving of its 
name as ever; Madame Terrelli, with, in place of the performing 
poodles, two tame monkeys which she had bought cheap from 
an organ-grinder—no little pains (on the part of the monkeys) 
having been spent on their education; Monsieur Verte. as much 
the Signor’s rival as ever ; and one or two brethren in the trade 
whose names have not been mentioned in the course of this 
history; Tomtit, as drolly sharp; Merry-go-round, as dully 
stupid ; Here-we-are-again, as much a combination of the two 
as could have been found. All followed one after the other, till 
at length the show, which so lately had been on its last legs, 
seemed restored to nearly all its ancient glory. 

“We only want Jerry and Epsom, and we'd be in prime con- 
dition,’ remarked Will Breakneck one day as he stood in the 
ante-room, and looked round at his old friends with a watery— 
his brother said whisky-and-watery—smile. He thought of the 
little German girl, but remembering that sight at Greyton, knew 
it was useless to think of seeing her amongst them again; and 
his not unkindly, but rather too soft heart was sorry for her 
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trouble. “We could do without all the rest who like to stay 
away, but Jerry and Epsom would be the finishing touch.” 

Most of those round him disputed hotly the desirability of the 
jockey’s presence, but all agreed that that of Jerry would be 
very acceptable—“ the wit of the show,” as Will remarked, “ being 
rather at a low ebb.” 

The next day, to their surprise, their wish was gratified. When 
the performance was going on, the young clown walked quietly 
into the ante-room. Instantly he was the centre of a group of 
friends, who all accorded him a hearty welcome back into their 
midst, and plied him with questions as to how he had fared since 
they last met. 

Somewhat to their surprise, their former favourite received 
their overtures of renewed friendship very coolly, evaded most of 
their queries, and seemed to wish they would leave him alone, 
and let him go his own way. 

Leave him alone! Although at the time his old pals put down 
the strange alteration in his manner to his being out of sorts, or 
subject to one of those fits of depression which will occasionally 
affect the spirits even of such merry individuals as clowns, and 
took the hint which was implied rather than given, they soon 
found that it was in fact the motto which Jerry seemed to have 
made his own. 

He seemed to want to be left alone entirely,—to be allowed 
to go his own way, but not his old way. It did not take long 
for it to be discovered that something was materially wrong 
with him, A change had come over him since last he had been 
among his friends—a change so great that it hardly seemed 
possible that this grave, silent, almost taciturn man, who came 
and went about his work like one in a dream, could be the same 
gay, light-hearted young fellow who had once been the life of 
the whole show. He rarely spoke to any one of his friends ; 
slipped away as soon as his turn was over, and was not seen again 
until the next day, when the time came forhisappearance. He 
was always punctual, always ready to give a helping hand if it 
was wanted, never gave any trouble in his conduct, but was all 
in fact that a manager could wish. 

But his old pals could not make him out. They tried to dis- 
cover what was the reason of the transformation, but in vain. 
Whatever the cause had been, the effect was such as to awaken 
their sympathy, rough as it was. They agreed among them- 
selves that something was wrong, that he had had a knock-down 
blow of some sort, and agreed to do their best to pick him up 
again. 

But they did not know how difficult was the task they had 
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undertaken. They, one and all, failed entirely to re-establish 
their former footing with the young clown. He gently but re- 
solutely resisted all their efforts to draw him out of the shell of 
reserve into which he had crept, evaded their good-natured 
attempts to get him to join them in some pleasure, hoping by it 
to liven him up a bit, and resolutely kept himself and his un- 
known trouble to himself. 

Finding this—and that not only was it fruitless on their part 
but also on his—seemed to have the effect of sending him farther 
and farther within the fortress of reserve in which he had es- 
tablished himself, they decided that the kindest thing they 
could do was to “leave him alone” as he wished. They did so, 
but not a few of them watched him when he passed among them 
with stooping figure, grey-looking face, and dull, hollow eyes and 
shook their heads half pityingly, half meaningly. 

He seemed like a man suffering from some inward disease, 
which was slowly and surely eating its way into his system. Yet 
he never looked unwell, save for his white face and rather slow 
walk, and never complained, although Mr. Winter, the manager, 
often looked apprehensively at him, as if afraid he might give 
way suddenly, and asked him if he felt all right, pressing him 
kindly to have something to freshen him up a bit. 

He always replied that he was “all right,” and declined a 
“ freshener,” and went through his work quite as well without it. 
The only thing noticeable about his manner was sometimes when 
he was in the ring, he would look round him quickly, and put his 
hands suddenly to his eyes. He said his sight was not so good 
as it had been, and that the lights dazzled him. 

In the ring he was as great a favourite as ever. There was a 
change in his performance—as great as that in his usual bearing 
in private. But that in public was rather looked upon as for the 
better than otherwise. Formerly he had as we know, been one 
of the quickest, most brisk of his tribe ; now it was his very slow- 
ness, his sort of sleepy stupidity, which made him seem even 
more droll than before. 

“He’s a—funny chap,” was the general verdict. “What 
I like about him is, he’s so jolly cool—looks so infernally 
‘looney,’ you can’t help roaring.” 

I suppose that he found that the new way increased the favour 
in which he had formerly been held, for he stuck to it closely, 
nay, day by day, seemed rather to do the part to greater perfec- 
tion, to get more quiet, more stupid, more solemn (I think a little 
less clear sighted), till at length it was generally agreed by the 
rest of the company, “that, after all, he knew what he was up to,” 
judging by the applause which always fell to his share; the peals 
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and roars of laughter which greeted his jokes and tricks; and 
the hearty calls which almost nightly demanded his re-appear- 
ance, all of which signs of public approbation he received with a 
stolidity,—a sort of dreaming solemnity, which made his very 
presence appear doubly droll. 

His engagement at first had only been for two or three months, 
and when Mr. Winter, finding how great a favourite he was, 
offered to give it some considerable extension, adding as an extra 
inducement a bigger “screw” than he had ever been given the 
chance of before, Jerry told him quietly not to mind about the 
writing business—so long as there was a bit of the old show left, 
he (Jerry) would stick to it; and as tothe screw, Monsieur Verte, 
who had lately been caught in the bonds of matrimony, needed 
the extra tip more than he did. 

I suppose he was quite content with being the funniest clown 
out, without needing any further reward for his services. And 
yet he did not seem to take much account of the favour in which 
he was held. He would come from the ring after his third recall, 
as quietly as if he were deaf to the roars of applause and laughter 
which had each time greeted his appearance—a piece of conduct 
which caused some discussion among his fellows. Some—for 
his strange unsociable ways, and perhaps his public favour, made 
him a few enemies, of which fact he seemed to think as little 
as of the show of good nature of his friends—some declared it 
was his conceit which made him treat the matter so lightly ; but 
others repudiated the idea, calling to mind that he never “took” 
a“call” unless Mr. Winter gave him permission, which the 
manager was only too happy to do; indeed, I do not think the 
audience would have allowed him to refuse, even if he had wished 
to do so. 

Will Breakneck, who had a strong liking for Jerry, defended 
him warmly at all times, and, so far as he was able, exerted his 
influence to guard him against any annoyance which his strange 
ways and popularity might cause him to have been subjected to 
—once went so far as to declare that he did not believe Jerry cared 
a“ rap "—whatever that might be—whether he was hissed or 
cheered, a view which the young clown’s singular manner cer- 
tainly tended to support, but which was scouted entirely by the 
Signor, who living, as he openly declared he did, upon the smiles 
of those who admired his performance, could not deem it pos- 
sible that any soul, even that of a circus clown, could be so dead 
as not to respond to the invigorating influence of such a profu- 
sion of food. 

I fancy, however, Will Breakneck was right, for to the worst 
and best houses alike Jerry was just the same. Never elated, 
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never downcast, but always very quiet, the dreamy preoccupa- 
tion which made him the drollest fellow in the ring making him 
the most incomprehensible fellow out of it. 

Matters went on like this for some length oftime. Everybody 
shook down into his or her old place in the show, and Jerry’s 
oddity ceased to be remarked, so easily do we get accustomed 
to eccentricity, calling it habit. 

No one for a moment connected the change in him with the 
little fancy rider. They thought his defence of her on the last 
night at the People’s Gardens was due to his fearless nature, 
which would not allow him to stand by and see the innocent 
suffer for the guilty. Lizette’s name was never mentioned before 
him by his companions, for two reasons. Firstly, her place had 
been filled up, and out of sight means only too truly out of mind, 
Secondly, he was so rarely in any company at all, that if any 
allusion had been made to her, he was not likely to have heard 
it. She was dead to him, to all the world; and he was mourning 
her as only an honest true heart can mourn over a sorrow 
which no earthly joy can heal,—very different from the outward 
expression of grief, which means the putting on of black clothes 
and laying freshly bought flowers upon the newly-made grave. 

One name, however, there was which did fall upon his ears 
now and again. The jockey, who having been one of the most 
flash riders and disagreeable companions in the show, seemed to 
have made himself remembered. Whenever he was spoken of, 
that strange subdued Jight would come into the clown’s grey- 
green eyes, and he would say quietly to himself,— 

“T hope I shan’t come across him. I shall have to do it—he 
deserves it; but I don’t want to hurt him, for ‘she’ would’nt 
have had me.” 

The next moment the light and animation would die away, 
and he would be the same strangely silent dreamy-looking man 
as before. 

Matters went on like this, until one day late in summer, what 
Jerry had hoped might not be, came to pass. Mr. Winter had 
been going the round of the various shows to see whether he 
could pick up any recruits, as his own was on sucha fair road 
to its old prosperity that he had hopes of obtaining an engage- 
ment at the People’s Gardens, M———, during the following 
summer season. 

To this end, therefore, he looked out for novelties, and returned 
to the show seemingly very satisfied with his trip. 

Later on the novelties arrived, in the shape of a gentleman 
who ran up a sort of corkscrew staircase without any stairs, on 
a big gold ball; a lady who went to much trouble and danger 
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in order to do on a slack-wire what she would have accomplished 
far more easily and gracefully on ferra firma; a youth who 
could assume any attitude on a chair but that for which this 
piece of furniture was invented; a young lady who made a great 
to-do about walking head-downwards by means of loops attached 
to bars suspended from the ceiling ; and sundry other individuals 
who seemed most obligingly bent on breaking their necks for 
other people’s amnsement. 

Most of these were recognised as old friends by the Petman 
company, and fell into their places with great alacrity; but the 
last arrival was hardly greeted so favourably. When it became 
known that Epsom was expected, the majority of the company 
politely wished he would stay away. 

This, however, he did not do, and one day when Jerry entered 
the ante-room, he found the jockey already there. He did not 
notice our hero, who, for a wonder, instead of walking off at 
once to his dressing-room, stood looking at him. He was, it 
would appear, not at all touched by being among old surround- 
ings again, but was lounging up against one of the supports of 
the tent, watching, with an amused sneer, the evident trepidation 
of the groom who was now saddling Daredevil—a task of no 
small difficulty and danger, if that animal took a fit into his 
head to be at all obstreperous. By his side, also watching the 
operation, was a thin, faded-looking little man, shabbily dressed, 
and with a restless sort of air about his movements which 
attracted attention. He seemed to take some interest in the 
horse, and presently made some remark about him to his master, 
which led to a warm discussion, in which it would seem Dare- 
devil’s merits were being backed against some horse of which the 
stranger had a higher opinion. 

“Bah! I will tell you,” said the latter, with a careless glance, 
half of contempt, half of doubt at the horse present, and speak- 
ing with a decidedly foreign accent, “I will tell you he is not 
what you call bad, but I won't take it he’d cut out Vengeance if 
it came to jumping. I know a leap—the Devil’s Gate they call 
it—a leap that’d do your beast up entirely. Mine takes it like 
a bird—but Daredevil! Well, I don’t deny that he’s a showy 
beast—it’s about all you require for this work—but don’t set 
him up for better than Vengeance, old boy, because it won’t do.” 

The tone in which this was said seemed to put the jockey on 
his mettle. About the only living thing he had ever felt any 
respect—one cannot call it affection—for, was his horse, and I 
believe that was because it was not in the least afraid of him, nay, 
sometimes proved itself his own master. To hear its powers 
slighted, therefore, roused the jockey’s anger, and the discussion 
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grew warmer, until some of the grooms who were near were 
drawn into it. 

Meanwhile, Jerry stood looking on with that strange look 
creeping into his eyes. Presently he raised his head, walked to 
the corner of the tent, and picked up something which lay on 
the ground, and turned towards the group in the corner. 

It was a long driving-whip that he held in his hand, and he 
looked carefully to the thong as he carried it. 

“ He’s come,” he muttered—he had a way lately of talking to 
himself. “ He’s come, and I shall have to do it,” speaking as if 
he was about to execute some self-imposed task. “ I'll do it here, 
so that they can all see fair play.” 

He went a step nearer, with the light in his eyes burning every 
moment more and more fiercely, till they shone like burning 
coals, contrasting strangely with his painted face and fool’s dress. 
Again he went a step nearer, till he almost reached the group, 
and could hear the jockey’s voice, thick, as if he had been drink- 
ing heavily—an idea which the heavy circles under his eyes and 
the flush on his face certainly supported. 

Jerry watched him steadily for a few moments, then suddenly 
lifted his hand to his eyes, though he could not say they were 
dazzled by the light now, for the ante-room was in partial dark- 
ness. 

Presently he looked up, and, walking slowly to the corner of 
the tent, laid the whip down where he had found it. 

“T won't do it now. It’s best not. He’s drunk, and he wouldn't 
feel it like he would if he was sober.” 

Then he stood quietly aside in a corner, waiting till his turn 
came, seemingly oblivious of the now noisy discussion which was 
being carried on only a few paces from him. 

A moment or two later he was in the ring—as funny as ever 
in his queer, stupid solemn way—behaving just as usual, only 
that the lights must have dazzled his eyes more than ever, for 
not once but at least half-a-dozen times he left off in the middle 
of some trick to put his hand over his eyes, and when he removed 
it, looked round him in a way which drew peal after peal of 
laughter from an admiring audience. 

Those who had seen him before declared he had never been so 
irresistibly funny as on that night, and many efforts were made 
to imitate the half-surprised, half-stupefied look round. 

On his way home that night Jerry was overtaken by two 
fellows, one of whom was rolling along with difficulty, swearing 
he would “ be up to time in the morning” at some place of meet- 
ing, the other seemingly doubting his word, in order to make sure 
that he would keep his engagement. 
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As they passed him, Jerry recognised the jockey and his friend 
the shabbily-dressed foreigner. 

The young clown looked after them with one of those same 
strange looks which in the ring caused such merriment, hurried 
on as if to catch them up, then paused, seemed to think better 
of his idea, and when they turned into a side street, went quietly 
home to his lodgings. But not to sleep. Though usually a 
rather heavy sleeper, he could not rest that night, but tossed and 
twisted and turned from side to side, repeating over and over 
again some words himself. 

“It’s nothing to do with me. He won't listen if I go. I 
don’t want to hurt him, but if he has to pay, I can’t help it.” 

And every now and then he would start up in bed and look 
round him wildly, as if he expected to find some one in the 
room. 


CHAPTER XXixX. 
A DUEL TO [THE DEATH. 


TOWARDS morning Jerry slept a little—a dreamful, restless sleep, 
from which he awoke with a start. It was about half-past four, 
but he got up and dressed, and stole out of the house into the 
dim grey light of the night which would soon give place to day. 
He seemed to have some object in view, for, once in the air, he 
set off at a faster pace than usual from the busy but now sleep- 
ing centre of the town towards the outskirts. 

The walk was a long one; and the first rosy tints of dawn 
were creeping into the sky when at length he was beyond the 
town, out in the country beyond. Towards the end of his 
journey he had began to meet labourers on their way to work, 
carts going to market, and other such early risers. 

Of these he asked his way once or twice, they looking not a 
little surprised at the destination he required to reach. But he 
paid no heed to their inquiring looks and questions, and went on 
his way—tramp, tramp, tramp—like a man carrying a heavy 
burden. 

His load was heavy—-none the less so because it was an 
invisible one. 

By following the directions given him, he turned at length 
down a narrow lane away from the main road, crossed one or 
two fields until he came to one in which, at the end, a number of 
people—about half-a-dozen—were already assembled. The 
little group consisted of men, two of whom were noticeable before 
VOL. XXXIX, 2k- 
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the rest. Just sucha group as in the days gone by had often 
assembled in the sunrise, when headstrong passion had lead two 
misguided men so far to outrage God’s laws as to stake their 
lives one against the other. 

But the days of duelling are over now—in this country at 
least ; so the errand upon which these men whom Jerry saw, 
were bent, could not have been that. 

Besides, the two men of whom I speak were not armed, but 
mounted each on horseback—one, a big, well-made man, with a 
dark face and careless mien, who bestrode a handsome grey 
horse—the other, seated on an ugly, long-legged black horse, 
a shabbily-dressed little man, with a white face which would 
have been almost effeminate in expression had it not been for 
a pair of singularly sharp, restless grey eyes, which the owner 
fixed intently every now and then on his companion. 

The other man did not seem to care for the look, while, at the 
same time, it seemed to puzzle him. He stole a glance now and 
then at the shabby man, as if trying to recall where he had seen 
him before. The rest of the men were standing near a broad, 
ragged stone wall which separated the two fields, and must have 
been the remains of some old fortification. Beyond it wasa 
broad ditch. 

Jerry, as he tramped over the broad field, could not see all this, 
but he nevertheless hastened his steps when he noticed the men 
on foot cluster round the man on the grey horse, and all seem to 
be speaking earnestly. 

He (the rider) did not appear to listen to them with much 
patience ; and when the shabbily-dressed man drew near, and 
laughed loudly and gesticulated not a little, he turned away from 
them altogether. 

His companion seemed to urge that time was pressing, point- 
ing to the first straggling beams of the sunrise to emphasise his 
words, 

The man on the grey horse seemed to make some light reply, 
as if doubting he could tell by this; but when a watch was con- 
sulted, the supposition was proved to be correct. 

The foreigner bowed, shrugged his shoulders, and, turning his 
horse’s hammer head, cantered some distance up the field. 

His companion prepared to follow, while the rest of the men 
rer to stay him, but he shook them off and also cantered up the 

eld. 

By this time Jerry was near enough to hear what was said, 
and he hurried faster and faster over the turf. Once he stopped, 


fancying he heard voices in the direction of the lane, but no one 
was Visible. 
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By this time the horses were side by side, and the riders had 
them well in hand. 

“ Will you that we go together, or I first ?” asked the shabbily- 
dressed man, who seemed quite unconscious of the queer figure 
he cut on his strange-looking steed. 

“Go first,” replied his companion, smiling disagreeably. “If 
I break my neck I sha’nt see you break yours. I would’nt miss 
such a fine sight for all the money in the world.” 

“Allright. It is as you will. Aw revoir. 1 hope you will 
amuse yourself at the sight as you think,” was the shabby man’s 
reply. 

He touched his horse, which set off at a momentarily increas- 
ing gallop up the field till within a few inches of the wall, a touch 
of the whip, and over the great barrier went the big beast, its 
head well up, its long, ungainly legs gathered under it, taking the 
leap as easily as a bird. 

A murmur of admiration broke from the little knot of 
observers. The daring rider bowed and smiled in reply, then 
waved his hand gaily to his companion. 

“It is for you to ‘come on, monsieur. I will watch and enjoy 
the sight of what your beautiful Daredevil will do. Adieu—if 
you are not afraid.” 

The face of the tall man on the grey horse grew very dark. 
With a muttered oath, he gathered up the reins. As he didso,a 
hand was laid on them, and a grey face with hollow eyes looked 
up warningly at him. 

“If you go, you'll go to your death. There’s some plot in 
this. There’s not another horse in the world but that black brute 
can take that leap. You'll break your neck.” 

“Out of my way, you snivelling fool. Do you think I’m a 
baby. I go not where that man’s gone. --— me if I won't, if I 
break my neck.” 

He broke his neck. 


The grey went at the leap splendidly, in a very different 
manner to that of its ugly black brother, but just as its rider went 
to rise him for the effort, the shabby man, who sat waiting calmly 
on the other side, looked him full in the face. Perhaps in that 
glance his friend recognised him; perhaps that recognition was 
not an agreeable one, but for the first time in his life he lost his 
nerve. Only for a moment; the next, as the horse rose beneath 
him, he too smiled a dark, diabolical smile, then—before one 
could see how it happened, before the smile could die away— 
there was a crash and a dull thud. 

It meant that a daring wager had been made and lost. The 
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jockey—for he it was—had fallen with the whole weight of his 
horse upon him, both crushed into the ditch. 

As soon as they were able, the terrified men who had witnessed 
the scene extricated the motionless figure from beneath the 
struggling beast, whose terrible kicks and plunges made one 
sicken to think of the human form beneath. 

A doctor was found, who came at once. When he reached 
the scene of the accident, the tall massive figure which had lately 
been so full of life, lay motionless and terribly battered upon the 
grass, still wet with the morning dew. 

The men—his friends—stood round, awestruck and white. 
They made way for the doctor, and waited in silence his verdict. 
it was soon given. George Epsom had taken his last leap. 
Whether death had resulted from the fall, or from the more 
terrible means—the efforts of the horse to free itself, could not 
exactly be said; but, whether spared such fearful agony as this 
last by a mercy which he had never shown in life, the jockey had, 
by his own rash act, leapt from this world into the endless space 
of Eternity. With that cruel smile on his lips, George Epsom’s 
blackened soul had gone into the presence of his Maker, there, 
when all secrets shall be known, to give account of his sins. 

“ How did this happen ?” asked the surgeon, looking curiously 
and not a little suspiciously round him. “What does this all 
mean?” 

No one answered fora moment. Then the shabbily-dressed 
man, who till now had remained exactly where he had been when 
the jockey had fallen, moved his black hammer-headed horse a 
step or two nearer, till his hoofs nearly trod upon the motionless 
figure on the grass. 

“ What does it mean?” he repeated, in a clear, distinct tone. 
“It means, monsieur, that this gentleman and I have long had an 
account to settle. Madeline Petite was to have been my wife, 
but he came; I have tried many years to find him, but have not 
done so till now. You in your country will not allow quarrels 
to be settled as we do. If a man ruins your home you let him 
go free; we shoot him. It is well, perhaps, your law will not 
let us fight. It is a game of chance, and I did not wish there to 
be any chance. Our duel was to be ‘to the death.’ I had no 
plan till I found him yesterday. Then, although I have never 
ridden in my life before, I bought this horse, because I liked his 
name. I spent all the money I have in the world, but what 
matter! It was just such a morning as this when she went, just 
at this hour. We were even. I had no wish to play unfair. 
Vengeance carried me safely. He isdead. My honour is satis- 
fied, Monsieur Epsom, adieu /’ 
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The shrugs of the speaker’s narrow shoulders, and gesticula- 
tions with his thin white hands, ended in one low bow to the 
dead man at his feet—the rosy hues of the dawn flushing the 
faces of both dead and living with impartial touch. 

A moment—then, as the little Frenchman replaced his shabby 
hat upon his head and turned his horse to ride away, suddenly 
there came a sound of flying footsteps over the dewy grass, and 
before anyone in the little awe-stricken group could hold her 
back, a woman was in their midst—a little wizened woman, with 
grey hair hanging loosely from her bare head, and no cloak or 
shawl round her shoulders to protect her from the chilly air of the 
morning. 

Her face was white—nay, grey—and her eyes full of wild 
awful terror. One glance she cast round her; then, with a cry of 
clear ringing agony, flung herself upon the body of the dead man 
—clung to his neck, and implored him to look up, to speak to her, 
raining on his rigid face passionate kisses, calling the dead to 
wake and listen to her endearing words. It was Madame Petite. 
Like the dog which licks the hand that lately struck it, she had 
come to save the man who had been her tyrant ; and finding him 
dead, herself free, had no word to say against him,—only bitter 
sorrow for his death. For some moments which seemed like 
hours, the old woman, who would never try to appear young 
again, clung unforbiddento the corpse, while her avenger upon 
the black horse sat and stared down at her, perhaps hardly re- 
cognising in her the girl whose cause he had so long and 
resolutely espoused. 

At length he roused himself, gathered up the reins, shrugged 
his shoulders, bowed low to the kneeling woman, and silently, 
slowly—like a dark shadow in the golden sunshine—rode away 
on his black steed Vengeance. 

What afterwards became of him belongs not to this history. 
He is merely a shadow in the background, and he vanishes into 
the darkness. 

Of Madame Petite too, we here take our leave,’ for the 
courageous, kindly little circus rider was never seen in the ring 
again, 

She lived on through weary years from that fatal morning of 
her lover's vengeance—a poor half-witted, crazy creatuie, to 
whom death’s coming at last was a blessed relief. 

After she lay at rest at last, friendless and an outcast in the 
busy world, when a search was made among her few belongings, 
hidden away—as a treasvre or no it was hard to say—was found 
the certificate of her marriage with the jockey rider, all too late 
to save her inthe eyesof men. Inthe eyes of Him who knows 
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all, what, I wonder, was the verdict passed upon her? 
Why had she chosen a life such as she had led to 
that which might have been hers? MHad_ it been 
choice that she should have remained an unacknowledged 
wife—or what was the power which had made her bow even 
under this yoke to the man to whom she was well nigh the 
only friend he had in the world? Whatever the secret which 
had wrecked her life, surely her love was an anchor which might 
hold her safe in stormy waters. And, remembering this, and 
since her own lips were sealed—faithful to her trust until the 
last—let me ask my reader to think as gently of the poor soul 
as he can, remembering that the mystery of her life remains such 
until the day when the secrets of all hearts shall be known. 

The jockey was laid to rest in a little country churchyard near 
where he fell, without a soul to pay him one last tribute of 
respect. 

As they carried him from the field where he had met his 
death, one of the crowd who had gathered near stooped 
for a moment and looked into his face, then turned away. 

The doctor, who stood near, turned too, and looked after 
the gazer, then asked a question of one of the men near, 
to which he received some careless answer about a “queer 
chap.” 

“ Queer chap! He’s something more than queer. If you're a 
friend of his, look sharp after him or—” The rest he uttered in 
a whisper. 

“ By ” said Will Breakneck, “it isn’t as bad as that? I'll 
keep my eyes open.” 

The acrobat did so for two or three days, then seeing nothing 
to alarm him such as the doctor had hinted, relaxed his watch. 

It was the evening performance. In the ante-room there was 
a bustle as of some new arrival; in the ring Jerry was eliciting 
roars of laughter by his antics, repeating the old trick of looking 
round more often than ever, each time causing the merriment to 
rise higher and higher. Presently he happened to glance in the 
direction of the ante-room. He was first with amusing solem- 
nity going through the old jumping trick, climbing up one of the 
stands for those who hold the banners, and making grand pre- 
parations to a splendid leap, summoning groom after groom to 
hold the stand in order to make his footing firm. 

A dozen attempts he made to take the leap, each time pausing 
and calling another attendant, till he had the whole army to 
support him. The whole audience was on the tiptoe of expec- 
tation, ready to laugh or applaud. Heraised his arms above his 
head and almost made the spring. It was then he glanced 
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towards the ante-room. In an instant his arms fell; one hand 
dived into his voluminous pocket, and while every eye was 
watching to see how the trick was to end, something bright 
glistened in his hold, there was a sharp report, and the clown 
figure fell face downwards like a log in the sawdust. 

The something bright was a pocket pistol. The mischief to 
the brain which the doctor had predicted had brought the end— 
Jerry’s mind had given way. He had shot himself. 

For a moment—while those around knew not whether this was 
fun or earnest—some laughing, some starting to their feet in dis- 
may—the horrified officials stood paralysed, perfectly horror- 
stricken. 

Then they seized a banner, flung it over the motionless figure, 
and bore it swiftly from the ring; he who had so lately entered 
it in health, whose antics had so lately roused such roars of 
laughter, lay now lifeless. 

The audience conclude this is some new bit of fun, and would 
like to see the author of it again. 

But they may call and shout as loud as they please. Still 
motionless he lies on the ante-room floor, the something bright 
clasped in his hand, his loose cotton dress stained with blood at 
the breast, his large collar sticking up round his white painted 
face, his eyes looking up straight—up in to the horror-stricken 
faces around him. 

As they raise the banner, the figure which had stood in the 
doorway pushes its way into their midst. 

Then a cry of “Jerry” echoes above the murmur of voices. 
And if any cry on earth has power to wake the soul that sleeps, 
it is this one; if any touch call him back to life, it is that upon 
his face, for it is a voice which he has so sadly missed as silent 
for ever which calls him back to life, calls him back from the 
grave. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
IN NEW STRENGTH. 


BuT Jerry did not die. He lived—lived to wake from the sleep 
which was so much like death—a sleep which brought him back 
not only to life—but to reason. 

Yes, the evil of which the doctors had hinted was the gradual 
overthrow of the brain power. Ever since that visit to the hos- 
pital, the mischief had been going on, slowly but surely, the 
canker eating its way into his system, till it had seemed nothing 
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could stay the evil. But God had been merciful to one who all 
his life had had mercy. Just asthe evil was on the point of 
triumphing, help had been sent to the fevered soul. One risen 
from the dead as it seemed, appeared to bring back thoughts to 
the vacant mind. 

And that thought brought the act which, prompted as it was 
bya will which was not accountable for what might come to pass, 
belonged to the demon which was rising within him, threatening 
to overpower him. 

It was the signal for the battle to commence, but the bugle 
sounded not “to arms,” but “truce,” and Jerry crawled slowly 
back to life. 

It was one fair summer morning when first he awoke to con- 
sciousness. He found himself ina big, homely-looking room, in 
the window of which—sitting so that the sunbeams fell upon the 
abundance of brown curls which hung in clusters over her 
shoulders—was a figure which seemed strangely familiar, and yet 
unreal, with its head bowed over something it held in its hand. 
What he could not see, for the back was towards him. It was 
like one which had been in his mind long months before—before 
the change had come—the form of one who had long since 
“gone to rest ”—gone where, as he looked with tired eyes upon 
the apparition, imagining he was dreaming, he wished he might 
soon follow. 

He thought it was morning, and that he was dozing still. He 
had not the slightest remembrance of what had happened yester- 
day or the day before, or of any day since his visit to the hos- 
pital. He thought that day of bitter sorrow was but a few hours 
behind ; he did not know nearly in innocence he had taken his 
own life—he did not guess how ill he had been—only felt strangely 
tired, so that when he tried to wake, he could not. 

So he went on dreaming for some moments longer, in his dream 
watching still the figure at the window, with the bent head, 
thinking in a sort of listless way that he would like to go on 
sleeping for ever, if i his sleep the picture would be for ever 
before his eyes. 

Presently he felt he must get up. It must be late in the day, 
for the sun was high in the sky. He tried to raise himself in the 
bed, but his limbs seemed strangely heavy, and refused to obey 
his will. 

He tried once—twice—but in vain, and then turned his head 
slowly—it too felt so heavy—from one side to the other. Then 
he saw that what the brown head in the window bent over was a 
letter, a crumpled well-worn sheet, which seemed to be perused 
with great care. 
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Suddenly the brown head bent lower. The girl was kissing 
the written page. It was just then that he moved on his pillow. 

In a moment—even this slight movement attracted the 
watcher’s attention—she started noiselessly to her feet, hid the 
letter in the bosom of her dress, and with a suppressed little cry 
of joy turned towards the bed. At the sight of the grey, staring 
eyes fixed upon her, a hot flush as of delight flooded her face, 
and her hands met suddenly over her breast, with a queer, half- 
foreign, half-childish action, as if to keep down some excitement. 

A moment she stood looking half fearfully at the white face 
on the pillow, on which was gradually dawning a look of wonder- 
ivg, not unmixed with terror. Jerry tried to put his hand over 
his eyes, but the thin white fingers rested like lead upon the 
coverlet ; he tried to speak,—to cry out, but his tongue was dry 
in his mouth, and all his parched white lips could murmur, was a 
hoarse whisper—one word, “ Lizette !” 

Then the girl spoke, calmly and distinctly, although her breath 
came and went quickly, keeping her large clear brown eyes fixed 
on the staring grey ones, as if to transfix their glance. 

“ Yes—it is I—Lizette. You are awake, notdreaming, They 
told you I was dead, but there was a mistake. I went away 
myself because—because I thought I was in your way. Hush 
—-do not speak”—as Jerry full of amazement, tried to utter some 
sentence. I know I was in the wrong; I know all that you 
would tell me. I found Smith, and he told me, and I got this 
letter ”"—taking it from her bosom. “When I read it, I came 
quick to find you; but you—you were ill. Iwas sorry for it— 
but glad—glad to show you I do not fear what people might say, 
—glad to be able to befriend you in your trouble, as you did me 
—in mine. I have watched many days for you to wake, that I 
might tell you—that I might say to how much I am happy to be 
loved by you. It is not for me to say it. You may think me 
no woman, but, all the same, I have come to ask you, Jerry,—to 
ask you to let me be your wife ?” 

She paused breathlessly, and there was a dead silence in the 
room. 

Jerry made no effort to speak, only lay like one in a stupor 
only staring with great unbelieving eyes into the girl’s flushed, 
earnest face, as, with a!l her soul in her voice, she stretched out 
her hands to him, as if imploring him to make some answer to 
her confession. 

As he did not speak, all at once she let them fall to her side, 
and the colour fled from her face. 


“ Surely, surely, I have not been mistaken. This ”—holding 
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out the letter—“ is not a trick, to make me? Oh, no! and 
ee 
‘ The clear, distinct voice failed, the brown eyes dropped, and 
the drooping form made as though it would turn away. Ere it 
could do so, Jerry roused himself by a mighty effort, held out 
his arms, and loud as his weakness would let him utter the joy- 
ful cry, called “ Lizette!” 

There was no mistaking the tone or the action; the slight 
figure turned again, and with one big sob of happiness, the girl 
was kneeling by the bed, with her hands clasping the thin white 
ones, while her golden brown head rested against the heart which 
so long had beaten faithfully in her cause. 

* we * * * 


A little later, Mrs. Parkins went and found her patient sleeping 
calmly, while the little German girl watched beside him, holding 
his hand in hers, a strange glad look in her face. 

The old woman watched them silently for a moment, then stole 
round to the girl’s side, and quietly folded her in her motherly 
arms. She knew the battle was won. 


* * oa oS % * * 


From that day, Jerry grew rapidly better, as how could he 
help it, beneath the never-tiring care of two such faithful nurses. 

There was much to tell, and by degrees he knew all, for, once 
she had surrendered the key, little Lizette opened her whole 
heart to him,—had no secret from him whom she had learned to 
love amidst such pain and sorrow. For she had at last learned 
the lesson of the roses, and in the new deep love of dawning 
womanhood, left the fond, foolish fascination of her childish heart 
far behind in the past. 

And who shall say this second love was not as precious as any, 
far more so than the first, which long ago she had buried away 
—from its grave rising her new and far better happiness. 

The story of the mistake which made her dead to Jerry, my 
readers will already have understood. 

The exchanged numbers were the cause of Jerry’s year of 
mourning. It was the poor, friendless love of the murdered— 
not murderer—who had died that still calm night. Lizette had 
heard her tale of suffering ; and, strong even in her own weakness, 
had been like a sister to her; nay, better, like a guardian angel 
to a stricken soul. 

That tall, fearful-looking man, who lies now in the unknown 
grave of a suicide, knew it not; but into the stranger girl’s ear 
had been uttered those words for which he had begged in vaiu. 
The forgiveness for his heinous sin had been at last granted on 
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earth by her whom he had so bitterly wronged. May not we 
hope that the Higher Power will grant him mercy in heaven. 

Knowing, or thinking she knew, that their friendship might 
bring Jerry unhappiness in his approaching marriage, and knowing 
too her own secret only too well, Lizette had decided not to see 
him again. Tothisendshe had quitted the hospital and the 
town, as soon and as quickly as she was able, leaving behind 
only a short note for Jerry, which note as we know he never 
received. It had another mission to fulfil. Lizette’s life, after 
turning her back on Greyton, had been full of those ups and 
downs which are the lot of the friendless in this big busy world. 

But she was fast passing from childhood to womanhood now, 
and would not let herself be discouraged by any amount of 
stumbling. 

She struggled bravely on, and at length gained her reward. 
In her greatest need she remembered a friend who she thought 
might help her. This friend had lived near the People’s Gardens, 
M To M——, therefore, she went, but only to have her 
hopes disappointed, by finding her triend had sometime before 
left the place. 

Despairing, and not knowing where to turn, she had turned 
away on receiving this information, and wandered for some time 
aimlessly down the streets which she remembered so well. 

Passing a house in a narrow thoroughfare her attention was 
aroused by hearing someone whistling a tune she knew only too 
well. It was “Come Lasses and Lads”—the air to which she 
had so often leapt banners, burst balloons,and other wise disported 
herself on the Turk’s back. It was a common enough tune, but 
it recalled old memories, and she turned to look carelessly at the 
whistler. Perched ona window-sill of the house before which 
she was passing, was the big ungainly figure of a young fellow 
about seven-and-twenty years of age, rubbing away at the pane 
of glass before him with great and seemingly unnecessary 
energy. . 

As he bent forward to get a view of a smeary corner, his face 
was visible to our little heroine. Ina moment she came to a 
standstill, and forgetting everything but that here at last was a 
friendly, if ugly, face, she cried aloud,— 

“Smith !” 

The fellow, intent as he appeared on his work, heard her, and 
evidently knew the voice. 

His merry tune came to an abrupt conclusion ; his window rag 
fell into the area below; his whole body was very nearly following, 
while he stared at the owner of the voice in amazement. Thea 
he flung up the window, sprung into the room, and the next 
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minute was out on the steps, holding the hand which Lizette 
held out to him tightly within his own, while he gabbled out 
question after question in the most confused manner, without 
waiting for any answer. 

Suddenly he paused, and before she knew where she was had 
the little fancy rider into the house, left her in the hall, and 
dashed headlong down into the lower regions, and returning 
with missus, as he called her—she being none other than our 
friend Mrs. Parkins. 

How Smith came in her service is easily explained. The day 
after Lizette’s accident, with a dim idea in his mind that he ought 
to know what had happened, the faithful slave had started alone 
to find the man who had “shaken him by the hand and been 
kind to him.” By dint of great perseverance, wonderful in one 
such as he, he had at length reached M—-—, only to find Jerry 
already started off on his search. 

Smith had been in despair, not knowing how his self-imposed 
mission was to end,—which way to turn, what to do, where to 
go. His friendless condition had touched Mrs. Parkins’ motherly 
heart, and she had offered him the place in her household which 
had been left vacant by the hero of the Jacob’s ladder versus 
Jerry’s exploits, having bettered himself—contrary to the dismal 
prognostications of his Sunday-school teacher—Smith had been 
rather bashful, and shy at first. It was truly a pitiful sight to see 
one who was a man in years, little more thana child in ways. 
but he had gradually thriven under the widow’s care, and become 
a “boon” to the lodgers, who had hitherto suffered not a little 
from the short-comings of the various errand-boys who had had 
to do with the establishment. He was quiet, and at times ex- 
cessively stupid, but he was faithful to the core, and everyone 
could trust him—a new trait in one of his order. He improved 
in health too under his new mode of life, and when Lizette saw 
him cleaning windows, was well and strong-looking to the poor, 
miserable-looking chap he had once been. 

The widow was not a little proud of her protégé—and he in 
return worshipped her, nay, more, he loved her with that dog- 
like sort of affection which was such a strange attribute of his 
character. 

But for the little fancy rider he still kept the first place in his 
heart, and his joy at seeing her again was unbounded. 

Mrs. Parkins, too, was very happy at the lucky recognition, 
and welcomed Lizette toher motherly heart right gladly. She 
made her there and then a prisoner, kept her for that day and 
the next, and for many after that, inventing some idle excuse 
for detaining her till some plan had been formed for getting her 
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work till she should be strong enough, as she soon hoped to be, 
to return to the ring. 

I think this kindness was prompted by the remembrance of 
that secret concerning Jerry and the little fancy rider, which in a 
burst of confidence the groom had divulged. 

In time this reached Lizette’s ears. Her feelings can better 
be imagined than described. What could she do? Nothing 
but wait until fortune should befriend her, and bring to light the 
meaning of the tale, and Jerry’s after behaviour. 

She had changed—she wondered now why the transformation 
had been necessary—why should not he? 

And while she asked herself this question, and waited, fortune 
—or rather, I should say, Providence—befiiended her. She 
wrote, now that she was settled, to her old friend Sarah—sending 
now and then a little present, in return, she said, for many kind- 
nesses, and for the little flat pincushion which she still had safely. 
In reply to this letter she received one which informed her of the 
well-being of little Whispy—who was perfectly happy with Jack, 
who had gone to live with an aunt in the country who had taken 
pity on his helplessness—and forwarded to her a note, very 
crumpled and dirty, addressed to her, and which had been found 
behind the hat-stand during a grand turnout at No. 19 Wicker’s 
Row. 

This letter was the one which Jerry had set so much pains 
upon the night before he said good-bye for ever, as he thought, to 
Lizette. 

On at last receiving it, could she to whom it was addressed 
doubt any longer that she had wilfully deceived herself? With- 
out waiting to do anything but secure Mrs. Parkins’ protection, 
she had set off to find Jerry, putting aside all false pride, in 
order to clear up what must have been to him a very dark 
mystery. 

The search was a difficult and long one, but at last it had an 
end—in no less a place than the old ante-room of the Petman 
show. 

Lizette had arrived just as Jerry’s turn was going on, and 
breaking away from those who would have welcomed her and 
plied her with questions and congratulations on her return 
to health—never guessing her errand—she had peeped between 
the curtains at her lover in the ring. 

The result of his catching sight of her face which seemed to 
him more real than it had ever been in haunting him before, is 

already known. The good also which came from evil I have 
already detailed. 
And so Jerry must needs live and not die,—live to be happy 
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at last after much pain and sorrow. And truly it seemed, when 
health returned to his weakened frame, that nothing was now 
wanting to complete the chain of content. He could scarcely 
believe sometimes even now that he was not still dreaming—so 
much too good to be was the great change that had 
suddenly come over his life, turning the shadow into sun- 
shine which should never fade away—sunshine so bright and 
glorious that the past dreariness seemed like part of a hideous 
nightmare now over and gone for ever. 


And truly indeed did the present blot out the past, nay, take 
its place, for all seasons were alike to Jerry if in them Lizette 
was the same to him. 

The change in her was what fascinated him the most. It 
was little wonder he imagined himself dreaming when—with the 
memory in his heart of the dark days when she had seemed 
entirely beyond his reach—when he thought of her as the pale, 
sickly little seamstress—she stood before him once more the 
Lizette he had first known her. 

Yes, the old Lizette ; alive, well, strong, and fair and sweet as 
ever, for health and time had done much to obliterate the work of 
that cruel fall into the flames. A small portion of the scar still 
showed beside her ear, and would never be entirely removed, but 
the clusters of soft brown curls, which once more as of old fell 
over her forehead and neck, served to hide the rest. And one 
forgot even so slight a disfigurement, now that the once pinched, 
pale features were restored to their former soft roundedness, the 
flush of returning strength blooming softly in them; the old 
flash and sparkle returned to the beautiful brown eyes; the 
old vigour and grace to the once languid heavy limbs. 

Truly a merciful change to have the old Lizette thus risen 
from the grave. 

Yes, the same Lizette, and yet not the same, for the child 
during the days of trial had passed slowly into a woman’s riper 
years—the bud had slowly developed into a blossom. Now that 
its inmost leaves had opened ’neath the sunshine of a true honest 
love, its golden heart was revealed at last, and would never again 
be hidden. So now there remains nothing but to ring the wed- 
ding bells, and to leave the two thus happily brought together 
to begin their new life. 

But before we do this, in the gallery to which I have done my 
best to introduce my reader, there remains one picture yet to be 
shown. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
FEARFUL STILL AT FIRST—THEN PERFECT TRUST. 


TIME had passed quickly, and once again we find Jerry so far 
recovered from his illness as to look forward in a little while to 
being at his own work. He has planned that Lizette and he 
shall both make their reappearance in their old places in the 
Petman show upon the same day—a day which they looked 
forward to and spoke of long before it was near. Before it came, 
Jerry had been wont to say the little fancy rider would be 
Lizette Hartzman no longer; and she had laughec her old gay, 
merry laugh because he had been sorely afraid Lizette Bolton 
would not sound half so well. 

“What matter,” she had said, quitting her seat where she sat 
beside him working, for she was still very handy with her 
needle—quitting her seat to stand upright before him, with her 
hands resting on his shoulders, her beautiful eyes, soft and true, 
looking down into his as he had once never dared to hope they 
would ever look. “What matter if it is afunny name! I like 
it—did I not ask for it myself?” 

She used often to speak shyly of her little speech to Jerry 
when he first realised that it was truly her, and no ghost, who 
watched beside him,—the speech in which she had simply but 
earnestly offered herself to him, to be the wife he would have 
made her long ago, but for that straying from the path into one 
of the narrow ways which led to nowhere. 

But from that time she never spoke of her mistake, as she 
called the little romance of her girlhood. She seemed to wish it 
entirely forgotten—to look upon it as part of the dark dream 
which she and Jerry had dreamt together. They were awake 
now, and the reality made all other idle fancies forgotten. So 
Jerry, obedient to her slightest wish, did his best to forget it, 
although I fear there were times—times when Lizette seemed 
more than ever her old self—the self who had dreamed the other 
first dream of love—when he feared if he was right even now to 
claim as his own so precious a jewel as this sweet, fair little 
ruby. 

He was afraid of his own happiness, like the great big clumsy 
fellow that he was. 

He did not know the tale of the love which had been so 
willingly given him; he did know how, day by day, it had 
struggled to life like some beautiful flower—first a tiny leaf, then 
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another and another, till gradually the bud had come and opened, 
slowly but surely, into the fair sweet blossom which had so 
frankly, so—oh, so willingly been put into his hand, a trust of 
which he should have had no doubt. And yet can we be angry 
with him for being fearful of this great joy which seemed too good 
forhim? The light of day dazzled his eyes after the darkness 
of the night. 

His own love he knew was true as steel. It had been tried by 
many hours of patient waiting. But hers—was it gratitude or 
love ? 

He often asked himself the question, contrasting himself as he 
knew he was, with her as, always patient, gentle and winning, 
she tended him in his sickness, seeming to have no greater wish 
than to be to him in his trouble what he would have been to 
her in hers. 

But now that their positions were reversed, a change had come 
over Jerry’s feelings. He who had before been willing to give 
all,—love and life to the poverty-stricken little seamstress—felt 
he could not take from Lizette the counterfeit coin instead of 
the real. Now he had got a part, he was not content—he wanted 
all. Once he wou'd have done much for merely gratitude; now 
he had that, it was all too little to satisfy him,—he wanted 
love—pure and unalloyed love. And he doubted if he had 
this,—doubted, although in every hour of the day, in every action, 
every look in those glad, honest brown eyes, she whom he 
doubted, fearing his own happiness, gave him some proof, which 
he was too fearful to accept. And then, when he had at last 
resolutely turned his back upon the shadows,—his face to the 
sunlight suddenly, no shadow, but a real presence, rose up in his 
path to bar his way upon the road to perfect content. 

One day when he and Lizette were strolling through the 
town—obeying the doctor’s orders to get as much fresh air and 
exercise as possible before once more settling quietly down to 
work—Lizette looked up, to find him gazing earnestly into her 
face, with all his honest love shining in his eyes. 

Perhaps it was the expression in her face which called it there, 
for she was looking more than usually bright and happy, because 
of the doctor’s good report of Jerry that morning. 

“Miss Hartzmann,” he had said, shaking her warmly by the 
hand, “I say good-bye for good to-day. There is no need for 
any more physic for this young man. I leave him in your care, 
and I know I can’t do better. If all my patients had such 
nurses as you, there'd be less work for us poor doctors.” 

With that he had shaken Jerry warmly by the hand, and 
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wished them both much happiness, for of course he knew how 
matters stood. 

After he had gone, they had set off quietly for their walk, in 
obedience to his commands, without making any comment on 
his words, but as so far the walk had been a silent one, I fancy 
they were far from forgotten. 

Indeed, as proof that they were not, when Lizette looked up 
so inquiringly into Jerry’s face, he drew her arm closer within his, 
and asked suddenly— 

“ Liz, dear, don’t you think it’s time we thought about your 
being made Mrs. Bolton—that is, if you’ve set your heart on it?” 

He laughed as he spoke—a merry, gay laugh, such as brought 
an answering smile to the little fancy rider’s happy face. 

“T have what you call set my heart on it, so do not think 
you will laugh me out ofit. I dare say I’m silly, but—-” She 
paused, then dropped her light tone, and with a soft, tender 
look on her face, said softly, “I’m ready, whenever you say 
to me, ‘Come.,’” 

The word was almost on Jerry’s lips, but it was not uttered. 
Even as he was about to speak, someone in the crowded 
street—a_ tall, raggedly-dressed fellow—brushed awkwardly 
against Lizette. 

She looked up suddenly, then Jerry felt the little hand on 
his arm tremble slightly as she drew closer to him as if for 
protection. 

He, too, looked up, to find himself facing—none other than 
the ring-master, Carl Hermann. 

Yes, it was indeed him, though so altered from what he had 
once been that it is little wonder that for the moment Jerry 
hardly recognised him. He was no longer the spruce, gentle- 
manly-looking young fellow whose handsome face had been so 
often admired, but a shabbily, carelessly-dressed man, who bore 
upon him the traces of alife which had evidently been any but 
an easy one. 

He was, it is true, handsome still, but bad living had done 
much to hollow his cheeks, dull his eyes, and sharpened the once 
regular features. 

Truly times had changed, and he with them. He had lost 
his old graceful carriage, and slouched along with his head down, 
dragging his feet after him in a slipshod sort of a way, which told 
that he had to pay for his pleasures, now they were passed. It 
would seem, too, that he had lost his old courteous manner and 
usually placid temper, for when he brushed against Lizette, he 
made noapology, but passed hurriedly along, muttering something 
which sounded very like an oath. 
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For a moment, on seeing him, Jerry stood motionless, then, 
moved by a sudden impulse for which he could not afterwards 
account, he made a step forward, and before Lizette could stay 
him, had called the ring-master by name. 

He turned, and paused rather unwillingly; but when he saw 
who accosted him, retraced his steps quickly, and passing Jerry’s 
outstretched hand, held out his own to Lizette, saying something 
in German. 

His little countrywomen drew back. 

“Tt was Mr. Jerry who spoke to you, not I,” she said, with the 
colour coming quickly to her face, and her hold on her lover's 
arm tightening. 

At this Carl Hermann gave a searching glance out of his grey 
eyes, and turned to Jerry, greeted him coolly, and in quite his 
old grand manner. The two—for Lizette would not join in— 
stood for some moments talking in a dilatory manner about how 
things had gone since last they had met. 

“T’ve been unlucky,” the ring-master said, playing with his 
stick. ‘ Never got on but badly since the show went to smash. 
The money all went like blazes, and this is what I’ve come to.” 

And he smiled cynically as he looked down at his shabby 
clothes. 

“ And Miss Rosa—that is, your wife,” said Jerry. 

“ My wife—I am a widower,” replied Carl, with the smile hardly 
died away from his lips. 

“ A widower !” 

“Yes ; it’s nothing to look so surprised about. Rosa died three 
months ago.” 

There was silence for some time, and then Jerry asked after 
Mr. Petman. 

“The old man? He's dead too. Died while we were at St. 
John’s Wood—the night that—that is, the day that the last of 
the money went.” 

A few minutes later, the newly-met friends parted ; but for 
some moments after he had turned away, the ring-master stood 
looking after Lizette and Jerry, as, arm-in-arm, they passed 
along the crowded street. 

I wonder whether it was because the way was crowded that 
for the rest of the walk Jerry was rather silent. He resisted all 
Lizette’s efforts to return to their former happy intercourse, and 
the conversation which the recognition of Carl Hermann had in- 
terrupted, was not resumed. Lizette had said, “I am ready,” 
but he did not say “ Come.” 

On the morrow, Lizette, having some work to finish, Jerry, as 
he sometimes did, but not very willingly went for his walk alone. 
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When he returned, he said he had again met Hermann. _Lizette 
made no comment. 

On the day after, Lizette pleaded the same excuse, and the 
young clown’s walk was again a solitary one—at least, part of 
the way—for the rest, Hermann overtook him, and walked a 
little distance with him. 

Again the next day, the day after, and for some days later 
still this happened, Jerry starting off alone, but usually picking 
up the young German on the road, who became his companion 
for the rest of the way. 

One wet morning, just as together they reached the former's 
lodgings, it began to rain heavily, so Jerry asked Hermann to 
wait till the shower was over. 

Lizette was sitting in the parlour at work when they entered 
together. She greeted the visitor very quietly, and in a few 
moments, saying something about wanting more cotton, left the 
room, and did not return until some time after the rain had 
ceased, 

By that time Hermann had gone. But the next day he went 
again, after his walk with Jerry, which had now become quite an 
established thing, Lizette being too busy to make one of the 
party, and again, two or three days later, always at Jerry invita- 
tion. 

At first Lizette usually made some excuse for leaving the 
men together; but one day when Jerry rallied her, laughing, on 
running away, she returned to her seat, and went on working. 

From that time, she never made any more excuses, but when- 
ever the visitor arrived, treated him as she would any ordinary 
friend, though sometimes when Jerry would look her way, as he 
did very often when he imagined she was not looking, he would 
see a troubled look in her eyes as she bent over her work, and if 
he spoke quickly to her she would start, and the colour come to 
her face. 

Ah! there was mischief abroad, and each felt the shadow was 
on them, but they had no power to cast it off. 

So days went on, each one bringing together the little German 
girl and her former lover—each one seeing that shadow between 
Jerry and his love grow darker—each one passing without the ques- 
tion being answered,—the one little word “ Come” that had been 
left unsaid being unuttered. 

And then the end came. 

It was the night when Jerry and Lizette were to go amongst 
their old friends again,—to go back to their old work, to be in the 
ring once more,—the day when Jerry had once spoke of how he 
would introduce his wife to his comrades. 
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But this would not be now. When the time came of starting, 
it was not a duet but a trio which set out for the show. Carl 
Hermann had talked much about the double début, and declared 
his wish to witness it. On the evening, therefore, he arrived, 
bringing with him a beautiful bunch of white roses, which he 
presented to Lizette with some of the pretty compliments he 
had been wont to pour into her ear in days gone by. 

He spoke in German, and the sound of the dear old language 
brought a look of pleasure to his little countrywoman’s face, 
which two pairs of eyes noted only too quickly. 

The next moment she turned quickly to Jerry, appealing to 
him as she had grown to do in everything lately. Once there 
had been no need—he had always been only too ready to advise 
and help her in even the slightest way. 

Now when she asked, “Shall I keep them, Jerry?” he 
thought he noticed a sort of timidity in her manner, and, while 
he answered lightly, turned away to hide the look of yearning 
which he knew had come all uabidden into his eyes. 

So she kept the roses, and thanked the giver warmly. 

A little later, the show was reached, and the two performers 
each went a different way to their dressing-rooms, while Carl 
Hermann waited lounging in the ante-room. 

It did not take Jerry very long to perform his toilet as a rule, 
but on the night of which I write, owing to his being more par- 
ticular about his appearance, or rather more preoccupied than 
usual, he let the time slip by until he was afraid he should not 
be able to have the chat with his friends that he had promised 
himself before the performance. 

Accordingly he made his way hurriedly to the ante-room, and 
lifting the curtain aside was about to enter, thinking it empty, 
when the sound of a familiar voice made him suddenly pause. 

The voice said :— 

“ Lizette, Lizette, don’t turn away ; you know I always loved 
you, only I was afool. I only married Rosa forher money. I 
swear it. I never loved her—I never loved her! Bah! She was 
so coarse and vulgar; only her money would have made 
me so much as look at her. I never loved her—I only loved 
you. I love you now, and always have since the first moment I 
saw you. I meant no harmto you, but I was poor. I could 
not afford to marry you, to bring you to poverty and misery ; 
but God knows I loved you then, and I shall never cease to do 
so. And you loved me once. I believe you doso now. Then 
why should we not be married? I am free, and you—you can 
be tree—-if only you will. Come away with me to-night; come 
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with me, for oh, Lizette, I love you so! It was for the best I 
acted—oh, believe me, it was for the best, and—” 

“ Hush,” interrupted a second voice, clear and distinct after 
the other's low feverish whisper. ‘“ Hush, you have said enough ; 
I have listened too long. Now, let me too speak. You say I 
loved you once, but you are wrong. When I was but a little 
child I had someone in my mind that I loved. He was to be 
good and kind and brave and true, and loved me because I had 
loved him. I thought this man was you, but I have found out 
I was wrong. You were never good, to treat a {poor friendless 
girl as you did; you were never kind, to make her think you 
cared ; nor brave, to leave her to bear the shame all alone ; nor 
true. Iask youare you true now? No; you were not the man 
I loved, and once I thought there was no man like him on earth ; 
but then I found how blind I had been. Jerry came; and he is 
good and kind and brave and true, for he has trusted you, and 
you have deceived him. Do you think if ever I had love for 
you, even as you say I did, that I could do so now—now when 
you' have been untrue to what I thought a man held sacred. I 
could not love a man who had no honour; and you, Carl 
Hermann, have none, I saw what you would do, and I tried to 
save you; but Jerry was too good. I see now that he was afraid 
I am not sure of what I willdo. He thought I would be his wife 
because he wishes it—because you were dead to me. You are 
here, and free, and ask me to marry you, and I tell to you ‘ No’ 
once for all. I wish he were here that he might to hear me say 
it, for how can I say it to him? I know he doubts me. And 
yet—He has not been to me what he was before you came. He 
is changed, and I caanot tell to him to be his old self again, or I 
shall hurt him, and I would not do that for all the world. Yes, 
he has changed ; and if, Carl Hermann, you have come between 
us, instead of loving you, I may come to hate you—to— But 
there ; I think you have fallen down enough. I will not to hurt 
you ; only please go now, or I may be unkind—and he would 
not wish it. Please go.” 

As Lizette had spoken, Jerry had drawn aside the curtain, and 
could see the two speakers,—the ring-master, in his shabby 
clothes, standing mute, dumbstruck, before the little Fay of Fire, 
for Lizette had chosen to wear a dress, like the one she had worn 
one day long ago, when first she had found out her countryman 
was not the good, kind, brave and true man she had believed him, 
In it she looked more than ever the Lizette of old—fair and 
graceful as ever, the pretty scarlet skirt and bodice, her brown 
hair falling over her shoulders, the glittering helmet, with its 
nodding plumes, upon her head. But though, as he looked at 
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her, Jerry recalled that day when he stood up in her defence, 
that memory was soon effaced, to see her now proud and defiant. 
Her whole figure was alive with earnestness ; her head erect, and 
her face flushed with the quick, sharp energy of her words; her 
whole bearing a contrast to her fairy costume, but not such a 
one as it had been before. 

When she finished speaking, she turned and motioned with a 
commanding little gesture of the hand towards the door, meet- 
ing the glance of the man who had lost her love and very nearly 
won her hate, calmly and sternly, so that his own failed. 

He tried to speak, but the brown eyes flashed defiance at him, 
and he turned and left the ante-room. 

As he approached the door, Jerry slipped away. He had no 
wish to meet him,—no wish to triumph. His reward for the 
past days of fear and doubting had already been given. No, 
his first thought in this new happiness was pity for his fellow, 
who so little deserved it. 

“ He’s very down on his luck, poor chap, and Liz was a little 
hard on him. I suppose he'll be off out of this now. I should 
like to give him a helping hand for the last time; he’s a pal of 
mine. I know—he may think of paying back what I’ve lent 
him. Ill run after him and tell him not to bother.” 

And darting into the dressing-room, Jerry drew on his long 
coat over his dress, and darted out into the road in the direction 
Hermann had taken, knowing he could not have gone far. 

Only a few steps and he saw him on the other side of the way, 
just by a jeweller’s shop in the street, before which stood a 
carriage and pair. 

Jerry darted under the horses’ heads, and reached his side. 
As he did so, the door of the shop opened, and a lady came out 
on a gentleman’s arm. He, an old man, padded, be-ringed and 
dressed in a style at least fifty years behind his age; she, a big 
handsomely-dressed girl, who accepted his lover-like attentions 
with great condescension. 

She was talking in a rather loud tone, and almost before he 
recognised her face, Jerry knew the voice. 

So also did Carl Hermann, He sprang forward suddenly. 

“Rosa,” he said, laying his hand on the girl’s satin-sleeved 
arm. 

She started slightly, and the old-young man put up his eye- 
glass, with an air of languid astonishment. 

“ Rosa, who the deuce is this fellow ?” 

“Some beggar, I suppose,” replied the girl coolly, shaking off 
the detaining hand, and stepping into the carriage. The gentle- 
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man followed as quickly as he was able, telling the footman to 
pull up the window. 

Hermann again sprang forward. 

“T tell you,” he said, in a voice choked with passion, “she’s 
my wife, and—” 

“ Drive on, Williams,” said the lady, drawing her mantle round 
her. 

The order was obeyed ; but the young German’s biood was 
up, and, furious with rage, ere jerry could stay him, he had 
sprang to the window and clung to it just as the carriage 
turned, but lost his hold, and feii heavily to the ground. There 
was a brewer's dray coming up behind, and whether it was one 
of its wheels, or that of the brougham which did the mischief, it 
was hard to say. 

All Jerry knew was that there was a confusion in the crowded 
road, a cry, and a sudden rush to the spot, where Carl Hermann 
lay crushed to the earth. It was the work of a few brief 
moments ; then Jerry found himself by the fallen man’s side, 
forcing brandy down his throat, while someone found a cab to 
convey him to the hospital. The carriage had driven on: 
whether its occupants were aware of what had happened, he could 
not tell. 

Before the cab could be got, the ring-master, groaning terribly, 
seemingly badly hurt, recovered consciousness; but when at 
last he was lifted into the vehicle, he suddenly ceased moaning, 
and seemed as if he would faint again. 

“ Hermann, old fellow,” said Jerry, bending over him, “ are you 
hurt much?” 

“Yes, I think so; the pain was cursed bad just now, but it’s 
gone all at once. I know what that means. Tell ’em to drive 
quick, and put me out of my misery.” 

He turned his head away and closed his eyes, then suddenly 
opened them, and as Jerry was moving away, laid a detaining 
hand on his arm. 

“T didn’t know it was you. You're a good fellow to trouble 
after me. I don't deserve it. I’ve been playing against you all 
this while, but I’ve lost. I staked my last chance to-night, but 
it wasn’t any use ; she’s true as steelto you. I’m glad I’ve been 
able to tell you—you deserve her. I was a fool over my job. 
It’s Rosa’s doing this—curse her! I hope she'll get smashed up 
one of these days. He'll give her up then, like shedid me. Yes, 
I hope she'll pay for this. I hope—” 

The hand, raised as if to draw down a curse on the head of the 
wife who so little deserved the name, fell powerless to the seat, 
and the poor fellow was once more insensible. 
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There was no more Jerry could do for him,so he paid the 
cabman, who promised to see him safely to the hospital. 

Carl Hermann and Lizette never met again. The injuries he 
had received told upon an already shattered constitution. He 
lingered on for some few days, then died, alone and friendless ; 
he who had once had his life bright and fair before him. The 
book was closed now, till the day when its soiled, crumpled pages 
should be known to all men. 

Jerry stood for one or two moments on the scene of the acci- 
dent after the cab and its senseless burden had driven away. 
Then suddenly he became aware that his peculiar appearance 
was causing the remainder of the crowd some amusement. 

He woke from his dream with a queer smile, and set off at 
full speed to the circus tent, bounding over the few steps like 
one who walks on air. 

The accident had been over in a few moments, but in a few 
more it would be time for him to take his turn with Lizette, for 
they were to go on together as usual. 

He flung his coat into the dressing-room, and without stay- 
ing to rearrange his dress, went once more to the ante-room. 

It was full of people now, all asking where he was, all ready 
to surround him on his appearance. But he slipped unobserved 
to the farthest corner of the tent, where, waiting with a shade of 
fear on her face, was the little Fay of Fire. He stole softly to 
her side, and bent and kissed her softly. 

She started, but he held both her hands in his, and looked 
down into her eyes; and, in spite of the paint and powder, she 
knew by his own grey ones that there was nothing now to fear— 
nothing to fear at all, but too much happiness. 

“Where is the fellow? I do believe he'll be late,” muttered 
one of the little group of performers gathered near. 

Jerry smiled softly to himself. He knew he was not too late 
this time. 

“Where are they?” cried Will Breakneck in great anger. 
“Where are they ?” 

“Here,” said Jerry, unfastening Lizette’s cloak, whispering as 
he did so, “ Come, little Liz, my wife that is to be; I’m ready; 
we go together, now, and always. Come.” 

And then, hand in hand, they began their life again. 
And so we leave them, clown and rider, 
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LAZARUS TO DIVES. 


By JOIIN BAKER HOPKINS. 





For part of a London Season Slumming was a fashionable 
pastime. Dainty dames, delicate damsels, and golden gentle- 
men, went to the dark, dank, and dismal slums that abound in 
Modern Babylon, and, whilst they sniffed at pretty little camphor 
bags, feasted their eyes upon the dire distress of their fellow 
creatures. I do not mean that they were so fiendishly brutal as 
to absolutely enjoy the sight of the misery with the full con- 
sciousness that their fellow creatures were the sufferers. Nay, 
I have been told, and I do not in the least doubt the statement, 
that the dainty dames shuddered, the delicate damsels were 
tearful, and that even the golden gentlemen shook their heads 
dolefully. Their enjoyment was of the theatrical kind, and so 
was their sympathy. They were amused and affected, in the 
same manner and degree as they would have been amused and 
affected at a theatre in witnessing a pathetic drama, of Life in a 
London Slum. 

Why dol assert that the sympathy, as well as the enjoyment, 
of the slummiug parties was altogether theatrical? Because I 
assume, and confidently assume, that the dainty dames, delicate 
damsels, and golden gentlemen, are not inhuman, and they 
would indeed be heartless as wolves, if they had realised that 
the suffering they beheld was real, since the slumming pastime 
had no more practical effect than if it had been merely a theatri- 
cal recreation. It was rumoured that in the opinion of a dis- 
tinguished physician, the slumming, despite the pretty little 
camphor bags, was perilous to health and so it ceased, but 
surely those who had been to the slums, would have tried to do 
something to mitigate the misery of Lazarus, if they had under- 
stood that the scenes they saw were real life scenes. 

It may be that much, very much, too much of all the sym- 
pathy for the poor isof the theatrical sort. To feel for the 
sufferer of a woe you have never suffered, and that apparently 
you never can suffer, cannot be easy. If you visited hospitals 
your sympathy with the sick would not be merely theatrical, 
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for you know that sickness strikes and shatters the rich as well 
as the poor. If you went a dead-housing, got up mortuary 
parties, to while away an hour betwixt luncheon and your 
Rotten Row drive, your emotion would not be mostly theatrical, 
for death is the doom of prince as well as peasant, of Dives as 
well as Lazarus. But your land and your houses, and your 
settlements, and your consols, and your shares, assure you 
against meeting pestilential slum pauperism. Your property is 
practically a gulf that separates you from such a direful condi- 
tion, as seemingly impassible as that which separated Dives in 
Hell from Lazarus in Heaven. So your sympathy with the 
poor, anent suffering you have never suffered, and apparently 
can never suffer, is apt to be theatrically unreal. 

Perhaps it would be far better for Dives, in all respects far 
better for him, if he realised the fact, the terrible fact, that the 
misery of the poor is a reality, a fearful reality. Fearful for 
Dives, as well as for Lazarus. 

Dives! I suppose the certain rich man of the parable was in 
his way a philanthropist. Or else why should Lazarus, the 
beggar full of sores, have been laid at his gate? Perhaps it 
was known that the rich man who was clothed in purple and fine 
linen and fared sumptuously every day, gave to hungry 
beggars the crumbs that fell from his table. Only the crumbs, 
and no substantial part of his wealth. 

Oh modern philanthropist! Lazarus in his suffering and 
sorrow and torture and torment speaks of you as Dives. Art 
thou Dives? I do not ask you what portion of your income 
is given to the poor. That is not the point. The certain rich 
man did not redeem the beggar Lazarus from his beggary. Do 
you try to redeem the abject poor from their abject poverty ? 
Just preventing death from destitution is what Dives did. Just 
preventing death from destitution seems to be what is done 
with the poor of to-day. Oh modern philanthropist! Art thou 
Dives? 

My brother! Well you are my brother despite your wealth, 
even as Lazarus is your brother despite his poverty. My 
brother, you and I being quite alone, that is as alone as two 
human beings can be, let us with fraternal frankness consider 
the question ; Art thou Dives? Are you Dives in very deed 
though not in thought? If you are Dives, in your treatment of 
Lazarus it matters not to him whether you act with thought or 
thoughtlessly. Does your lack of consciousness matter to you, 
supposing you are as Dives to Lazarus? If you have eyes to 
see and shut them, and you stumble, is not your fall your 
fault? So the question closely, cleavingly concerns you :— 
“Art thou Dives ?” 
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Lazarus thinks you are, He says in effect :—“ He, the rich 
man, just keeps me alive with the crnmbs that fall from his 
table, with what remain when his dogs are too gorged to eat any 
more, but he leaves me in the depths of distress. He only 
prolongs my misery. He calls himself a Christian, but he is the 
rich man of the parable, he is Dives.” 

Lazarus does not say soto you. On the contrary, with his 
lips he thanks you for the crumbs. But he says it when you 
cannot hear him, and when he feels free to speak out of the 
fulness of his heart, out of the fulness and the soreness of his 
heart. 

Crumbs! Is Lazarus blind? Is he deaf? Cau he not see 
the noble charitable institutions that you have reared, and that 
you support? The hospitals, forexample. Lazarus, has cynical 
counsellors, who whisper to him—* The hospitals! Bah! They 
are founded and maintained so that surgeons and physicians may 
have the practice that enables them to attend to the ailments of 
the rich.” Surely that imputation of a selfish motive is unjust. 
Let Lazarus be mindful of the command to judge not. He is 
not a searcher of hearts. He has to do with the deed—not the 
motive that prompts the doer of the deed. Some of the counsel- 
lors of Lazarus are most malevolently cynical, for they whisper 
to him—* The charity of the rich is intended as a sin-offering for 
the exceeding sinfulness of their exceeding selfishness. Those 
who love their wealth too devotedly to willingly part with any 
portion of it, keep it whilst they live, and since they must part 
with it at death, a portion is bequeathed to charity. The charitable 
bequest is a dodge for making a sin-offering without any personal 
sacrifice; for it is a charitable gift only to be given after death 
has sent the so-called donor naked out of the world.” Such 
cynicism is deplorable, and though the sores of Lazarus are many 
and very sore, how can he be excused for assenting or even half 
assenting to the imputation of iniquitously unworthy motives for 
deeds that are in themselves kind? Perhaps that imputation of 
motives has something to do with the blindness and deafness of 
Lazarus as to the great sum total of your charity. Crumbs that 
fall from the table! Surely, oh modern philanthropist, you 
give away more, much more than the fallen crumbs. Still there 
is Lazarus in his dire distress, and you, speaking figuratively, are 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously every 
day. So my rich brother be not angry with Lazarus for his 
harsh judgment, and whether it is unjust or just it is very harsh. 
Think of your condition and his condition! Do you wonder he 
calls you Dives? But art thou Dives? It may be unawares, 
but art thou Dives? 
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Crumbs indeed! Lazarus knows not the statistics of your charity. 
Also do you not manifest a deep interest in the welfare of the 
poor? Is there not to be a People’s Palace reared in the midst 
of a region of squalor? Are not men of culture nobly using their 
talents to give mental culture to the poorest? Do not men of 
genius go from the wealthy West to the pauperised East and 
deliver lectures? Are not the children of the poorest being 
educated? Are not the Ministers of the Gospel, who labour for 
their Master in the poorest districts, aided in their most blessed 
work by zealous lay helpers, by men and women who prefer the 
service of God to the pleasures of Mammon? Yes; and yet 
Lazarus is still in dire distress. 

Also, you have lately been very zealous in exhorting the poor 
to be thrifty. No doubt thrift is a virtue, even as prodigality is 
a vice. That is, the thrift whieh does not involve a love of 
money, and the heart-worship of the golden calf. I have heard 
thrift urged as if it were the virtue of virtues, as if the sole duty 
of man to God and his fellow man was to save money. But is 
not the preaching of thrift to the poor—I mean even the thrift 
which is a virtue—a mockery? Among the rich some are prodigal, 
some generous, some thrifty, and some miserly, and the miserly 
endure privation to heap up riches they can never spend. Among 
the working classes also there are the prodigal, generous, thrifty, 
and miserly. Most miserable misers have been found in slums ; 
a bedless man, clad in rags, and with body attenuated from lack 
of food, leaves behind him a sum of money. But true thrift is not 
the self-denial of necessaries or even of reasonable comforts. The 
thrifty rich man, or the thrifty workman, saves out of his abund- 
ance, or by denying himself some luxury. What is the use of 
exhorting those who are moaning for necessaries to be thrifty ? 
Anyhow, the talk about thrift has not helped Lazarus, who still 
abides in dire distress. 

Yet, oh Philanthropist, oh Christian, your talk about thrift 
indicates some perception of the fact that the poor have bodies 
as well as souls, and that the body should be cared for as well as 
the soul. I take it to be your main mistake, oh Christian 
philanthropist, that your treatment of the poor seems to be based 
on the assumption that so far as the poor are concerned, the 
physical condition betwixt the cradle and the grave is unimpor- 
tant. Perhaps the rich man of the parable had a dim vision of 
immortality, and when he thought of Lazarus, said :—“ Poor 
Lazarus! Death will end his bodily sufferings, and therefore let 
him be patient, and do what he can to prepare his soul for the 
world to come!” But we are not to presume that he knew the 
creed that you profess and solemnly recite, that he knew about 
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the redemption of man, of the whole man, not of the soul 
only, but of the body also. And do you not sometimes act, 
I mean as regards the poor, as if you did not believe that the 
body and soul of man must both be redeemed, if one is to be 
redeemed? I suppose it is hard to conceive a more hellish 
suggestion than that referred to by the Apostle, that Christians 
should sin that grace might abound. There is an unfathomable 
depth of devilry in that proposition. Well, there is a vast differ- 
ence in degree, but some similarity in kind to say “ Oh, let the 
poor suffer their dire distress, let us urge the immediate redeem- 
ing and happiness of their souls, but let the redeeming and 
happiness of their bodies be altogether postponed until 
the resurrection.” Do you, oh wealthy Christian, suppose 
that your brother Lazarus, living in putrid, festering, leprous 
squalor, is in the condition favourable to redemption? I do 
not insinuate that he is not redeemed. God forbid. With 
God all things are possible, and even as a rich man may epter 
Heaven, though it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle, so Lazarus by the Almighty-mercy, may be redeemed, 
despite the putrid, festering, and leprous condition of his life on 
earth. But the matter that concerns you, my golden brother, is 
your treatment of Lazarus, for if it is cruel, iniquitously cruel, 
your iniquity is not the less deadly and accursed to you because 
God is merciful to the victim of your iniquitous treatment. 
Therefore, I ask you have you tried, have you done what you 
could to redeem Lazarus from mortal misery? You have no 
objection to his having the crumbs that fall from your table, 
provided they are bestowed in accord with the rules of your 
political economy, so that he will not be encourged to ask for 
more and more, that he is not, as you put it, pauperised. Also 
you are very busy about his soul. But you let him abide in 
dire distress, in a putrid, festering, and leprous condition. You 
profess and call yourself a Christian. You believe in the redemp- 
tion or otherwise of the whole man, not of the soul without the 
body, nor of the body without the soul, but of soul and body, 
of both or neither. Yet your brother Lazarus abides in dire, 
debasing, destroying distress. You a Christian! Was Dives a 
Christian? Art thou Dives ? 

As a Christian you should follow, as far as you can, the way 
of Christ. He fed the hungry, and healed the sick. Also in the 
parable of the Judgment Day the righteous are not commended 
for any so-called spiritual labour; for preaching or praying, but 
solely for deeds done for the good of the body. “For I was 
an hungered and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty and ye gave 
me drink; I was a stranger and ye took mein; naked and ye 
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clothed me; I was sick and ye visited me; I was in prison and 
ye came unto me.” Pray and preach, but also be zealous about 
the bodily welfare, for that is not less Godly work, and is your 
most bounden Christian duty. I have a message to you from 
Lazarus. He says: “Give me for my body’s sake, and for 
my soul’s sake, and for your soul’s sake give me what God 
has provided for me, give me a living share of the necessaries 
and comforts of life.” I know not what you can do till 
you have tried, but I know you ought to try to do what you can 
for him. For the sake of Lazarus, body and soul, and for your 
own sake, also body and soul. 

Mark, I do not suggest that you should give all your goods 
to the poor. Without charity that would profit you nothing, 
without the charity of the heart, that is love. Moreover, I do 
not think that giving all your goods to the poor would bea 
remedy for poverty. 

Mark, my wealthy brother, I do not mean that in my opinion 
you may cling to all the goods you have and deny Lazarus, 
your brother Lazarus, when by giving, that is by sharing, you 
can remedy, or even alleviate, his distress. To do so is a 
flagrant violation of the Law of Christ. “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” Lazarus, your brother, is also your 
neighbour. If you loved him as your self, could you rest a 
moment before making an utmost effort to redeem him from 
putrid, festering and leprous distress ? Would you not hasten to 
him and say “Oh Lazarus, oh my brother, cast off those filthy 
rags, and put on these clean and seemly garments that I have 
brought?” And when you say, that is say in very deed, in in- 
most thought, “ I am very anxious about the soul of Lazarus, but 
in this mortal life he must abide in distress, be shivering in filthy 
rags,” you are juggling with your conscience, grossly violating the 
Law of Christ. “Oh Lazarus, oh my brother, I love you as myself, 
and I am so anxious about your soul, but I will not part with a 
part of my wealth to redeem you from present misery.” Oh, 
my wealthy brother, if devils can laugh, how they must laugh 
when you say that, not with your lips, but say it in very deed 
and in inmost thought. 

Yet I repeat that it would not profit you to give all your goods 
to the poor, unless heart charity prompted the deed, and further 
I do not think the deed would be a remedy for poverty. It 
appears to me that even as it is good that there should be rivers 
and lakes, and wells and springs, stores of water, so it is good that 
there should be stores of wealth. And I would remind my 
brother Socialist, for the Socialist is my brother, even as Lazarus 
is my brother, and as you, Golden Gentleman, are my brother, 
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I would remind him that there being stores of wealth does not 
necessarily involve inequality of enjoyment of the fulness of 
the provision that the Creator has provided for His creatures. 

How much substantial equality there is by the Divine 
Law? A third of man’s life on earth is passed in sleep, and 
in sleep there is a perfect equality. The rich as well as the 
poor suffer from sickness, have to endure the heart sickness 
of bereavement, and have to pass through the Valley of the 
Shadow. The rich man can consume no more food and clothing, 
no more of the actual necessaries and comforts of life, than 
the man of moderate means. On the vast estates of the great 
landowner, food enough to feed a hundred thousand mouths may 
be produced, but the great landowner cannot consume it all, 
nay, he can only consume one man’s share. The richest man, 
goes out of the world as naked as the poorest man. The beggar 
with a penny in his pocket is richer in this world’s goods than 
the dead millionnaire. Such is the equality of condition by 
the Divine Law. 

My brother Lazarus I am not mocking at your misery. I 
know the dire distress from which you suffer. I know the 
terrible inequality of condition which afflicts you, and I will 
deliver your message to Dives. Well, that is to the rich man 
whom you call Dives, and who can wonder that you being as 
you are, regard the rich man as a Dives! Yet it is needful to 
be very mindful of what God has done in His Almighty Wisdom 
to limit the effects of selfishness, to impose much equality of 
condition. 

This is the position. Though wealth can confer no benefit 
whatever for a third of life, the portion of life passed in sleep, 
though wealth does not prevent sickness, bereavement, and deatn, 
though wealth does not even confer a greater capacity for the 
consumption of the necessaries and comforts of mortal life, and 
the wealthy man like the yoor man has to go naked out of the 
world, still man strives for the possession of wealth. The rich 
man after all is only the steward of his wealth. And if he is a 
faithful steward he does a good work. There is the instinct, the 
passion, for accumulation, and also the Divine Law limitation 
of the selfishness of the accumulator, so that though he may 
be an unwise and even an unjust steward, he can only 
be a steward. Therefore, it seems to me that it is 
not a violation of the Divine Law, but in accord with 
the Divine Law, that there should be stores of wealth, 
just as there are stores of water, and it would be as disastrous 
to destroy property as it would be to destroy the rivers, and 
lakes, and wells and springs. I agree with my brother Socialist 
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that the dire distress of Lazarus ought to be relieved, but I dis- 
agree with him that the remedy is to deprive the rich man of 
his property and to distribute it. Such a theory seems to me 
not to be in accord, but fundamentally antagonistic to the law of 
Providence. 

There are Socialists who do not propose the getting rid of 
stores of wealth, but the transference of wealth to the trusteeship 
or stewardship of the State. Their plan is to abolish every form 
and degree of inheritance, so that whatever a man is possessed 
of at the time of his death shall be the property of the State, and 
by that means, in the course of a few years, all property will 
become the property of the State. In this connection the State 
is the Government, and the Government are a number of men 
who in some way or other acquire place and power. Would they 
be better stewards than private owners? All history testifies to 
the contrary, and if the scheme were practicable it would be 
fraught with disastrous results to the welfare of the people. 

The Anarchists are destructionists, and contend that destruc- 
tion must precede reconstruction. But surely the destruction of 
wealth cannot enrich any class. The claimant cannot gain by 
destroying the goods of which he claims a share. 

There are many sects of Socialists, and some very widely 
differing from the others, but they have this in common, that 
the creed of all Socialism is a'dream of Millennium. Often a 
mistaken and sometimes a distorted vision, but my. Christian 
brother what is there wicked in the vision of perfect fraternity, 
of the world becoming a Church, every member loving every 
other member as he loves himself, and everyone having all that 
he needs from the plenteous store held in common? Instead of 
denouncing the Socialist asa wicked foe of humanity, it would 
be juster and wiser to reason with him. Ask him why he 
assumes that in a state of Millennium there will not be stores of 
wealth under the stewardship of the few? It is, I hold, the best 
system now, and it isa system that seems to me to be compatible 
with a perfect, that isa Millennium, state of humanity. If there is 
to be equality of right, as set forth and proclaimed in Christi- 
anity, and if there can be an equality of happiness that all are 
equally happy, what signifies other inequalities ? So, if the pint 
measure is full and the quart measure is full, the pint measure is 
none the worse off because the quart measure holds more, and the 
full quart measure is none the worse off because the pint measure 
is also full to the utmost of its capacity. If the shrub has all 
the nourishment it needs, why should it envy the tree because 
the tree needs more nourishment, and also has all that it needs ? 
One star differeth from another in magnitude, but if both are 
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fuli of glory of what has the lesser to complain? As I have 
pointed out, there is, by the Divine Law, by the wisdom of God, 
a notable equality in the capacity of men to enjoy and consume 
the necessaries and comforts of life, and, therefore, however rich 
a man may be, and however selfish he may be, he cannot con- 
sume as much of the necessaries and comforts of life as would 
suffice for a thousand men ; nay, he can only consume as much’ 
as if he were in the condition of having neither riches nor 
property. When I consider the instinct or passion for acquisi- 
tion, and the limitation of consumption, I seem to have evidence 
that the system of stores of wealth under the stewardship of 
individuals, that is the system of property, is in accord with the 
will of Providence. But the system of property being righteous 
cannot involve the cruel wrong of Lazarus being in putrid, 
festering, and leprous distress. But do you marvel that the 
Socialist, seeing the luxury of the rich and the misery of the 
poor, deems the system of property not righteous but iniquit- 
ous! I do not, yet I hold my Socialist brother to be mis- 
taken. So my wealthy brethren, ye stewards ot the abundance 
provided by Our Father in Heaven for His children on earth, 
for Lazarus as well as for you, do not refuse the Socialist a 
{ hearing, but hear him, and reason with him, and say to him :— 
“Let us consider how we may so reform our plan, amend the 
human laws that regulate the relations of man to man, that 
every man may have the opportunity of obtaining by fair labour 
a fair share of the necessaries and comforts of life provided by 
Providence for all men.” 

I do not agree with the policy of Socialism, and I am opposed 
to the views and methods of the Anarchists. But my wealthy 
brother, Socialism is a considerable and rapidly-growing power, 
and the Anarchists’ League against property is not a fiction, but 
a fact—a disturbing and even menacing fact. 

There is Lazarus of the slum. Also Lazarus partially em- 
ployed, about whose door the wolf prowls at the best times, and 
ever and anon crosses the threshold, tears and rends the said 
Lazarus and his wife and his children. Lazarus and Lazarus 
both million-headed and million-handed. 

Beside the million-headed and million-handed Lazarus is the 
average conditioned million-headed and million-handed Work- 
man, and he is not contented with the reward he gets for his toil, 
and he deeply sympathises with Lazarus because he sees, and 
now and then in a degree feels, the dire distress of Lazarus. He 
is somewhat inclined to make common cause with Lazarus, and 
of late he has become more and more Socialistic. The Workman 
and Lazarus, the million-headed and million-handed sections 
allied would be a formidable force. 
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My wealthy brother, it is a wise saw that Knowledge is Power. 
You have given up a monopoly of the keys of knowledge, and 
now the Workman has knowledge, nay, Lazarus has know- 
ledge. You were told that education would make the Million 
peaceful. Perhaps so, if it shows them cause for peace. 
Assuredly not, if it suggests cause for discontent. My 
wealthy brother, there has been much befooling about edu- 
cating the Million. It is done, and it cannot be undone, and 
I am not sorry it has been done. Yet I repeat that there has 
been much befooling about the spreading of education. It was 
to make the poor more contented—or shall I say less discon- 
tented ?—with their lot in life. Such contentment used to be— 
in some quarters still is—preached as a religious duty, though it 
is based upon the anti-Christian assumption, that whereas it 
would be fearful and fatal for the poor man to neglect—that is, 
to postpone— the redeeming of his soul, he need not in this world 
trouble himself about the welfare of his body, and so, whatever 
his condition, even if it is a slum condition, a condition of 
putrid, festering, and leprous distress, he is to be content with his 
lot. I suppose that, to a certain extent, the preaching has been 
effective, but how can anyone imagine that education will produce 
such contentment? Does not mental improvement make the con- 
trast of bodily debasement the more conspicuous and painful? Put 
it the other way. Howa person would be derided for asserting that 
the richer a man becomes the greater the comfort and physical 
refinement of his condition, the less he cares for education. The 
effect is the reverse, and mental progress has been concurrent 
with physical progress. With mental improvement there is also a 
yearning for deliverance from physical degradation. Lazarus 
being educated is more discontented with his lot. Also he is 
more powerful. Yes, Knowledge is Power, and physical power, 
too. What a mass of human misery there is between two main 
arteries of London, the rich Strand and rich Oxford Street 
Only the distance of a stone’s throw between the thousands who 
abide in putrid, festering, and leprous, poverty and enormous 
riches. Yet the thousands never make a raid into the Strand or 
into Oxford Street. The still greater mass of East-end misery 
and West-end wealth is only separated by a walking distance, yet 
Lazarus of the East-end does not disturb the repose of the 
West-end. Lazarus is as honest as Dives, as he calls the rich, 
but it is not his honesty that prevents him from raiding and loot- 
ing, for he thinks he has a right to a share of the wealth. 
No, it is physical force that restrains him. Not the physical 
force of superior numbers, but the physical force of the organisa- 
tion and discipline that makes the few stronger than the many. 
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But the million-headed and million-handed Lazarus of the 
slum, and the million-headed and million-handed Lazarus of the 
partially employed class, and the million-headed and the million- 
handed Workman have received the keys of knowledge, and they 
are beginning to learn that Knowledge is Power, ay, physical 
power, when it is used for organisation and discipline, I am 
amazed at the progress that the Million have made in organisa- 
tion and discipline. Every man of the Million seems to have an 
assigned place and to know it. Moreover, he appears to obey 
the directions of his leader as a soldier does his military com- 
mander, The discipline is as yet in the elementary stage, it 
lacks the celerity combined with steadiness which cannot be 
acquired without drill, but there is the instinct of discipline, the 
determination to obey, to give up individuality when the cause 
needs such tribute of loyalty, to become the machine, the puppet 
of the leader. The demagogue, that is the leader of the Million, 
says: “Brothers, union is strength. By discipline the people 
have been conquered, and only by discipline can the people 
overcome their enemy. Let us organise. Let the people be an 
army. Let our watchword be union and discipline.” 

I am merely a mouthpiece. I bring a message from Lazarus 
to Dives, to the rich he calls Dives, from the dweller in the slum 
to Society. Iam not joining in the cry of “ Toarms.” I do 
not wave the Red flag. I am for reform, not for revolution. 
Therefore, I have become the mouthpiece of Lazarus, and 
deliver his message that you may be taught or reminded, and 
so warned that there is a peril of revolution, and that unless 
there is reform Society will have a terrible conflict, and 
the triumph of Society is not certain. You smile, my rich 
brother. Probably, the golden gentlemen of Rome smiled if any 
one suggested that ultimately the barbarian hordes would 
trample on Roman civilisation and destroy the Roman Empire. 
When Lot warned his son-in-law about the coming destruction 
of the cities of the plain, he seemed to them “as one that 
mocked.” It is a common weakness of man to hold that what 
is shall continue to be. But my rich brother see, and hear and 
consider the position. There are the Million, and the Million, 
and the Million. They are muttering menaces against Society. 
Your discipline is still superior, is still a dominating force, but the 
Million, and the Million, and the Million are not now an alto- 
gether undisciplined mob. You have given them the keys of 
knowledge, and that is a gift that you could give, but you cannot 
take it back. Knowledge is Power, and the Million, and the 
Million, and the Million have learned the alphabet of organisa- 
tion, and the elements of the art of war, the conquering art of 
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discipline. Day by day they are becoming more instructed, and if 
the contest goes on some day your discipline may be confronted 
by discipline, and the somewhat inferior discipline of the Million, 
and the Million, and the Million may prevail, being allied to an 
enormous numerical superiority. Anyhow, it would be a terribie 
conflict. You smile, my rich brother. But the Million is ceasing 
to be a mob. Thanks to you, it has the keys of knowledge, and 
Knowledge is Power, and it has learnt the alphabet of organisa- 
tion and the elements of the art of war, of the conquering art of 
discipline. Pardon the repetition, but I am anxious to impress 
upon you, my rich brother, the momentous fact that the Million 
which was only a mob is becoming an organised and disciplined 
force. 

It is late, very late, but not too late for reform that will eradi- 
cate the germs of revolution. For this is the present message of 
Lazarus: “Give me for my body’s sake, and for my soul’s sake, 
and for your soul’s sake, give me what God has provided for me, 
give me a living share of the necessaries and comforts of life. 
I ask no more from you. With less I will not be content,” 

Surely not an unreasonable claim. And now my rich 
brother, will you not prove to our brother Lazarus that you are 
not Dives, by no longer treating him as if you were Dives? 
Raising him from his dire distress will not lower you. For though 
you stand, oh Society, take heed lest you fall. If your welfare is 
based on the misery of Lazarus, you will fall. It will be wise and 
not unworthy to heed the appeal of Lazarus, to your self-interest. 
It is nonsense to talk about self-interest being an unworthy 
motive, for the punishment of wrong-doing and the reward of 
righteous-doing is the Divine Law. For your own sake, then, my 
rich brother, no longer treat Lazarus as if you were Dives. But 
also you, as a Christian, have the highest motive to treat Lazarus 
as your brother, and you do not so treat him whilst you are 
clethed in purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously every day, 
and he, your brother Lazarus, abides in putrid, festering, and 
leprous misery. Will not the leprosy of his body make your 
soul leprous? If you say that you love Lazarus as your brother, 
that you care for the salvation of his soul, and yet you leave 
him to abide in dire and corrupting distress, your profession 
of affection is utterly false. 

What can you do? Lazarus does not ask for alms, but for the 
relief he holds himself entitled to, that is he claims a living share 
of the necessaries and comforts of life. I do not mean that he 
rejects your alms and the prompt relief of distress as far as it can 
be promptly relieved, is your bounden duty. But Lazarus is not 
satisfied with the position of a crumb-fed beggar who is just kept 
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alive, whose mortal misery is prolonged by the doles of the rich. 
The profusest almsgiving does very little even to alleviate the 
misery of the Million. My rich brother, if you gave all your 
goods to the poor it would not be an excuse for not doing what 
can be done to render almsgiving unnecessary. 

What can you do? Will you tell Lazarus that though God 
has made the earth abundantly fruitful, yet many, very many, 
must needs suffer from privation? Will you tell him that his 
shameful misery is irremediable, because it is not man’s fault? 
You will not pollute your lips with such blasphemy. Then what 
can you do? Consider and consult as to what can be tried to 
overcome the evil. There is the distress, and how can it be 
remedied and hereafter prevented ? How can the organisation 
of Society be so reformed that all men, even Lazarus, will have 
a living share of the necessaries and comforts of life ? 

If you convince yourself that it is your most solemn duty to 
spare no effort to remedy the evil I doubt not that you will 
succeed. I have spoken of stores of water, but a lack of distri- 
bution causes famine, and hence irrigation works are necessary. 
Even in our towns, what would become of the dense population, 
if the stores of water were not distributed by water works ? 
Well, what you have to dois to devise means for the more 
efficient distribution of all the necessaries and comforts of life. 
My rich brother, you will not be impoverished by the boon con- 
ferred on Lazarus. Nay, you will be in every way further 
enriched by the prosperity of Lazarus. The prosperity of the 
Million, pays tribute to the wealth of the few. Let it then be 
the aim of your politics to redeem Lazarus from his dire distress, 
and to reform the organisation and laws of Society so that the 
Million and the Million, and the Million will have a living 
share of the necessaries and comforts of life. If there are any 
theories of political economy that are antagonistic to such re- 
form, consign those parts of your political economy to Saturn 
or to Satan. My rich brother, the tolerance of the dire distress of 
Lazarus is Satanic. 

The present message of Lazarus to you, whom he calls 
Dives, and, as I have said, you may well forgive him for so 
doing when you think of the soreness of his sores, is an 
appeal :—“ Give me for my body’s sake and my soul’s sake, and 
for your soul’s sake, give me what God has provided for me, 
give me a living share of the necessaries and comforts of 
life.” 

That message though an appeal, may also be an ultimatum. 
If Lazarus is left to abide in putrid, festering, and leprous misery 
he, in alliance with the Million, not much better off than the most 
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distressed Million, and in alliance with the Million somewhat 
better off, but generally discontented, may prove to Society, 
that the keys of knowledge have not been vainly bestowed, and 
that the Million, and the Million, and the Million, are no longer 
a mere mob, but an organised and disciplined force. 

My rich brother the peril of Society, is far greater than you 
suppose, but I repeat that it is not yet too late to prevent the 
catastrophe of revolution, of the direst of all revolutions, a social 
revolution, by reform that will be in accord with the commands 
of Christ. I am only the mouthpiece of Lazarus. Will you 
hear and consider his message? It is: “ Dives I am weary, and 
can no longer endure the dire distress, the putrid, festering, and 
leprous misery. Give me for my body’s sake, and for my 
soul’s sake, and for your soul’s sake, give me what God has pro- 
vided for me, give me a living share of the necessaries and 
comforts of life.” 

My rich brother, heed the appeal, and prove to Lazarus that 
you are not Dives; and not for his sake only but for your own 
sake also. You have educated the Million and they are no 
longer a mere mob, but are becoming a disciplined force. For 
the sake of all your self-interests heed the appeal. For the 
security of your property, and for the safety of Society, rescue 
the million-headed and million-handed Lazarus. Asa Christian 
it is your highest self-interest, your solemn duty to redeem 
Lazarus from a putrid, festering, and leprous distress. You 
have heard the message of Lazarus. What is your reply? 
Lazarus is very weary, and he is becoming perilously impatient. 























PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF JOANNA OF 
CASTILE AND ARRAGON. 


By ANNABEL GRAY. 





‘Who shall account for the love that is lost?’ 


(Continued. ) 


IT was spring when the Archduke and his wife had arrived 
in Spain. The summer was now nearly over, and the brightness 
which had marked its earlier days was also on the wane. Fer- 
dinand and Philip were both too ambitious to be real friends: 
their interests inevitably clashed, and the strongest tie which still 
united them promised a speedy dissolution. The increasing 
weakness of Isabella, whom Ferdinand still deeply loved, and 
whom Philip both revered and feared, told too plainly that her 
sojourn here could not be for long. 

She had many and increasing sources of anxiety—the blasted 
hopes of the never-to-be-forgotten past—the unhappy position 
of her only remaining child—these were, however, somewhat 
mitigated by the deep love of her people, the attention of her 
husband, and the engaging endearments and characteristics of 
her little grandson Charles, in whom she delighted. 

The disagreement between Philip and his father-in-law, and 
the growing coldness and neglect which the former manifested 
towards his unhappy wife, gave her constant pain; the gloom, 
too, of the Spanish Court became so uncongenial to his gay and 
volatile disposition, that he was constantly absenting himself from 
it, in search of variety and pleasure. Joanna pined in lonely 
wretchedness, and upbraided him so violently when they met 
that her anger only served to alienate him still more from her. 
Her heart became bitter, her brain unsettled, and the flames of 
jealousy and grief that consumed her worked dire havoc on her 
person. Never beautiful, her present torments seemed to wither 
and transform her; she was too crushed to seek revenge; she 
could not punish the rivals that won Philip’s love; she never 
tried to steel herself against misery with the pride which offers 
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the only resistance to sufferings like these. She was never 
superb, mocking, audacious, but looked upon herself as a 
martyr. And at length some new offence caused her to break 
out into open recrimination more violent than ever, and Philip, 
whose patience was fairly exhausted, swore in fury that he 
would no longer wear such slavish fetters as her mad jealousy 
would like to impose. She had dared to threaten him. He 
was determined to humble Joanna to the dust ; vanquished and 
humiliated, he meant to teach her, by bitter punishment, one of 
those lessons that recalcitrant wives do not forget in a hurry. 
He therefore proposed to return to his own dominions, unaccom- 
panied by wife or child. 

In vain did Isabella raise her languid voice and use every 
possible means to soften his decision in favour of her unhappy 
child ; arts and eloquence were alike wasted. Even the more 
subtle arguments of Ferdinand, who represented the danger of 
such a step, and the bad policy of offending the Spaniards by 
such an implied dislike to their country, were all unheeded by 
the offended son-in-law, a slight also such as Philip meditated, 
offered to one of their Royal family, together with his dislike of 
Spain, two points on which they were ever fastidious, might rouse 
a hostile feeling in the land among a sensitive people-—all sug- 
gestions proved equally futile and vain. 

Though the Sierras were capped with snow, and the Christmas 
was at hand, though his heart-broken wife humbled herself in 
the very dust and entreated of him on bended knees that he 
would at least linger a few days longer that she might enjoy the 
festivities of the approaching season in his company, he refused 
to delay his departure, nor stayed to look upon the face of the 
child born but a few hours after his departure. There was a 
cruelty in this behaviour that wounded Joanna to the quick ; it 
was indeed more than her weak mind could endure, and very 
soon she betrayed symptoms of that unhappy malady which so 
fatally clouded her after life. 

With the departure of Philip the little happiness she enjoyed 
seemed to have died away. Joanna was not a strong-willed 
woman, fond of attacking difficulties and vanquishing them. Fate 
did with her as it pleased, and that perpetual injustice meted out 
to the loving which is this world’s eternal law was allowed to 
corrode her brain and heart. Passion had, alas! taken deep root 
in both; she languished physically and morally away, bereft of 
Philip, even her children were unheeded, the voice too of her 
dying mother had lost its power to cheer or console her, and she 
sank into a desponding and mental paralysis which was perfectly 
uncontrollable during the year that she remained alone in Spain. 
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At length, believing he had crushed and mastered her for good, 
she received from her truant husband a recall to his Court, which 
roused her for a time. Joyfully was it obeyed, when she pre- 
sented the little Prince Ferdinand to his father, Philip had been 
busily engaged with the domestic affairs of his own kindgom, 
and had made some great and marked improvements in the 
government of his native land. Philip was an energetic man, 
and his strength of will and severity were perhaps more admir- 
able than indolent kindness or indifferent good-nature. In 
analysing his character we fancy he usually felt considerable 
contempt for his equals and fellow-men, and believed in the 
power of audacity alone to conquer. Yet he was not entirely 
material—far from it—only his selfishness and occasional tyranny 
made him disregard his wife’s spiritual needs, and the morbid 
love sapping her reason. 

The difficulty women who love so deeply as Joanna experi- 
ence in judging the zdeal man and the veal man is one of a 
formidable character. There is no perfectly healthy, perfectly 
constituted man in the world, all are more or less contradictory, 
more or less unhealthy. We must not deal in raptures, but 
we apologise when we contemplate our normal state of being. 
Joanna had little reason and less philosophy, this Philip was in 
her eyes a demi-god, a dispenser of fate, to those of clear 
reason, he was but an ordinary creature, for all his beauty, a 
man whose superficial generosity merely concealed egotism and 
love of praise. The men whom women lose their senses over 
are mere elegant tissues of artificialities and absurdities. Women 
transform in their imagination the lover into a supernatural 
order of being, through their inability to reason as to what 
use is a golden heart with a weak imbecile head ? 

Late in the autumn of the year 1504 the spirit of “Isabella 
the Good” passed into the veiled and mysterious future. 

Her husband mourned for her ceaselessly, and she was 
deeply regretted by her subjects. Her death had been accelerated 
by the wearing anxiety Joanna’s domestic unhappiness caused 
her ; as a mother she could not but feel for the poor child whose 
heart had been so sadly wrecked by the storms of an almost 
foolish fondness and unconquerable jealousy, while as a sovereign 
she recognised her incapacity to govern, and trembled lest the 
destinies of Spain should be obscured by the cloud hovering 
overthe kingdom. She appointed by her will Ferdinand Regent 
of Castile, and invested him with the administration of affairs 
during the minority of her grandson Charles, setting uside 
Joanna’s immediate right of possession, and Philip’s claims in 
consequence, although she allowed them nominally to enjoy the 
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titles of Queen and King. Isabella understood the meaning of 
that smiling hardness with which Philip masked his rage. 
This was a slight that hardly suited Philip’s fiery temper. He 
therefore at once set himself to work, entered intoa treaty with 
Louis XII, of France, and began to foment the jealous feeling 
which had ever existed between the Castilians and Arragonese, 
hoping thereby to turn it to his own advantage in obtaining 
the government of Castile and undermining the interests of 
Ferdinand. 

During these political changes the career of Joanna was 
painful in the extreme. She was confined in the palace of 
Ghent an object of deepest pity to all. How changed was ail 
for her! No longer the independent sovereign of a powerful 
state, the beloved consort surrounded by a gay and glittering 
court, the cynosure of all eyes, the leader of a brilliant circle, 
flattered by obsequious courtiers, the Queen is treated like a 
prisoner of state. Let us enter in fancy this dwelling of royalty, 
and thread our way through its superb halls and extended 
corridors. If we listen before a door secured with bolts and bars 
in yonder wing, we shall hear a plaintive song, sung by a woman, 
a song of sadness, Someone is trying to beguile the weary 
hours of the poor prisoner immured in this palace of the King. 
Within that low tapestried chamber, one solitary attendant, her 
sole companion, Joanna is sitting desolate and grief-worn, 
devoured by rancour and barren regrets. Her eyes are sunken, 
her face paler than ever, silver threads are scattered through her 
dark hair. The freshness of youth is blighted, though she is 
a child of the South, where pleasure is worshipped like a god. 
She is touching the strings of her guitar and singing the fol- 
lowing little romance we have translated from the original 
Spanish :— 

‘*Cease my heart this sad desponding, 
Soon thy sorrows will be o’er ; 


Thou hast wandered like a billow 
But to break on foreign shores. 


“ Long and sadly hast thou languished 
For the shore beyond the main, 
For the orange-tinted valleys, 
And the purple hills of Spain. 


“Neer again by crystal fountain, 
With the myrtle-bloom above, 
When the rosy hours are fading 
Shall I hear that voice I love.” 


Her thoughts were with those golden childhood’s hours, when 
she had strolled amid cypress and myrtle by the silvery Tagus, 
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or listened to her mother reading aloud some stories of dearly- 
bought wisdom. Could Joanna, with her affectionate tempera- 
ment, ever forget? Then came Philip, the handsome prince, to 
woo her in her father’s court, but now every bright hope had 
fled, she was a prisoner—Philip’s prisoner—her mind a prey to 
grief and bitter retrospection. Philip was estranged and cruel, 
she could only remember that this heavy blow had been dealt 
by his beloved hand. Her life was wretched, and through her 
own fault. The Queen was incarcerated many weeks, she was 
only permitted to receive her children, all her Spanish friends 
and followers had been far removed, her only attendant was of 
Flemish birth, whom she could only address by signs, being 
quite unacquainted with the language. Her sclitary hours were 
passed at her embroidery frame and her guitar. Philip always 
feared some hidden treachery ; accustomed to the graceful 
perfidy of courts, he was resolved to prevent any further 
intrigue of the Queen. His present punishment was due to her 
having been influenced by the emissaries of her father Ferdi- 
nand to sign a paper without Philip’s knowledge, whereby she 
confirmed Ferdinand’s right to the Regency. And this act of 
hers, unsuited as she was to understand affairs of state, caused 
the temporary imprisonment we have described. 

Many were the bloodless contests and diplomatic struggles 
which arose between these princes for the envied power, through 
such devious paths are the votaries of blind ambition led. As men 
pursue them they are content to trample on their self-esteem, 
to win the world’s respect they are satisfied to lose their own. 
It were impossible to trace the deeds of these rivals in their 
conspiracies, counter-plots, treacheries, and secret manceuvres. 

Aged as he was, Ferdinand actually married the youthful 
niece of Louis in order to accomplish his object of breaking 
Philip’s alliance with France, and establishing his own. But it 
availed him little; his son-in-law was more than a match for 
him, experienced and skilful diplomatist as he was, and at 
length he was obliged to retire to his paternal inheritance of 
Arragon. Philip now determined to visit Spain in person, taking 
Joanna with him; he was apt, like many other princely person- 
ages, to look upon human beings as so many pawns on a chess 
board, to be moved at will to ensure the success of his game. 
Were their rights or emotions worth consideration when the 
King or Queen was threatened? Philip and Joanna had some 
very adventurous passages in this part of their history, during an 
eventful and dangerous voyage towards Corunna, they were 
ship-wrecked on the English coast, and we grieve to add, our 
crafty monarch, Henry VII, detained them three months, through 
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the machinations of Ferdinand. Could we not imagine Elizabeth 
of York and Joanna seated in some deep and oriel window of 
the old and pleasant Palace of Placentia, discussing their 
sorrows, and lamenting the cold severity and indifference of the 
husbands they loved too well ? 

Philip was received with the most overt demonstrations of 
attachment by the nobles and people of Castile. 

They had never loved Ferdinand, who, ever more partial to 
his own subjects, had often dealt severely with them. Joanna 
was soon solemnly crowned in her own right, conjointly with 
Philip, and though their newly-commenced reign was ushered in 
by pompous ceremonies and great éla¢, she very seldom appeared 
in public. There is scarcely a greater mistake than this, for how 
can a people love an invisible queen like the warm living image 
of royalty passing in their midst? She was, however, happier 
than usual, wandering in the old familiar haunts she had so 
often longed to visit when in a foreign land, happier that she 
could now point out to her sons its far-famed beauties, and bid 
them never cease to love this old land of Spain. Nor was she 
unbeloved by her people. Any attempt on the part of Philip to 
limit her independent authority was ineffectual; the daughter of 
Isabella was far too dear to the Castilians to permit her rights 
to be encroached on, though it is true she seldom exercised those 
rights, for all the affairs of importance were left solely under the 
guidance and direction of the King. 

The golden circle, so long and so earnestly desired by Philip, 
now glittered on his brow, the sceptre he longed to wield was 
now within his grasp. Youth was on his side, the long 
perspective of the future offered ample field and scope for the 
spread and extension of his power. Age had whitened Ferdi- 
nand’s hair, and the young son, born to him in his old age, his 
Benjamin, had lived but a few short hours. Joanna would thus 
become the inheritress of the fair land of Arragon, and Philip 
soon hoped to unite once and for ever the sister Kingdoms, and 
thus for ever consolidate the Spanish Empire. But these ex- 
tensive projects, bold schemes, and vain ambition were never 
realised. A mightier and a wiser monarch than Philip testified 
ages ago to the fugacity, the emptiness of all things. Death 
awaits every created thing, she often coquets with those who 
patiently wait for her, and seizes the strong and happy who are 
in love with life. The sot, the fool, and the coward, who only 
live tor sensual pleasures, to amass riches, and preach hardness 
and common-sense, can see nothing of the splendour of the 
infinite to which we are drifting. The present and its gains 
and losses are all to him. The impulsive spontaneous nature 
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that is often left only the dregs of everything through its nobility 
and candour, is pitied by the prosperous man who can count his 
thousands and has built his palaces through crushing human 
hearts. But how much richer is a man for belief, hope, and love, 
than the fool that can only calculate and take advantage of 
others. ‘ Give us the angel in lieu of the huckster, the infinite to 
the finite.” Philip had never thought or calculated on death 
coming to take him where “they never see the sun.” His 
ambition was all-in-all to him, yet he was hurled from its mighty 
heights as though he were but a common pedlar offering cheap 
wares to the poor. Surely here is a lesson to teach us to try 
and build no tabernacle on earth for an abiding home or resting- 
place. When suddden blows are dealt, when some beloved one 
is removed from earth, men often take refuge in pessimism—in 
the almost universal despair poets indulge in. Everywhere is 
portrayed the uselessness of effort, the mediocrity of talent, the 
stupidity of the world. Better attempt nothing, they say, we 
shall gain nothing. Philip had never suffered anything, he had 
found increasing success in all his undertakings, and yet ere 
three months had passed since Philip had assumed before 
assembled multitudes the insignia of Royalty, he was doomed. 
Doomed at eight-and-twenty. 

We now find him stricken and prostrate upon his bed, the 
fitful flushings caused by the ravishing fever, the incoherent 
mutterings of disease were heart-rending to witness, proclaiming 
as they did an approaching crisis of mortal agony,a strong 
man smitten by a deadly disease. 

The weak tones of his voice suddenly change into accents of 
command, as he issues orders with all the changefulness of a 
sick man’s fancies, and starting from his couch with all the false 
strength that accompanies delirium, only to sink back more than 
ever exhausted, till with noiseless step and gentle hand, 
Joanna comes to offer him nourishment and speak soothing 
words. 

We have often heard of wretched beings whose death-beds 
were deserted, who in their dark and trying hours had no kind 
watchers near to uphold the sinking frame, while the soul went 
forth alone to meet the “shadowy future.” 

This was not Philip’s case, he was surrounded by anxious 
attendants, but whose solicitude among them was equal to hers ? 
They tended him asa King, whose robust and youthful constitu- 
tion must surely offer vigcrous resistance to the wasting fever ; 
besides, did he recover they would receive fresh honours and 
rewards. But sie hung over him as the devoted wife, whose 
life was literally bound up in his, whose every hope and fear 
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were guided by the changes passing over that beloved face. 
And Philip, did he, amid the intermittent calms that were 
granted him, ever recognise the hand that was always near to 
wipe the moisture from his crimson brow, or offer the cooling 
draught to slake his burning thirst ? Ever the same soft hand... . 
Once, and only once, when the evening hour was deepening into 
night—his last on earth—did he seem to recognise f° wife. The 
languid eyes had unclosed and wandered half «consciously 
round the room, with that indifferent and listless gaze we may 
note in those whose race is run, and who have parted for ever 
from earth and earthy things. . . . Suddenly, the vacancy of look 
was changed into one deep, long, sorrowful gaze, as his eyes 
rested on the anxious face of this woman who so adored him, 
tears rolled down his cheeks, his breast heaved, as with painful 
effort he gasped forth: “ Joanna—my own—forgive——Charles.” 
He had wished to say something about their son—hke was not 
tired of life—he resented the fate that had overtaken him. 

But he could say nomore. Inthe bitterness of that moment, 
when his very spirit seemed to writhe within him at the remem- 
brance of the slights and wrongs visited on his wife, and when, as 
if to make some reparation for it, he sought to commit their son 
Charles to her care and guardianship, the moment of parting 
came. Women have a strange faculty for forgiveness where 
they love. His words made amends to Joanna for all her past 
suffering, while the deepest wound she could experience was yet 
to come. 

Philip expired that night, AD. 1506. There is no more 
touching, no more dramatic scene to describe in all history than 
that which follows. On a stately couch, with silken hangings, on 
which were emblazoned the gorgeous arms of Spain, is laid the 
faded shrunken form of what once was Philip, e/ dello. How 
frightful it is to look upon. That livid face of marble, so drawn, 
so attenuated, those rigid limbs, and mockery of power, the 
emblem of royalty, the crown, is on the brow, and the sceptre is 
laid beside the stiffened hand that can never more grasp it. 

Many days have passed since the spirit fled, and why is the 
corpse still here ? 

Joanna has had it borne back from the dark and lonely 
chambers of the tomb to that splendid apartment, where un- 
tired and undismayed she watches hour after hour that ghastly 
form, waiting to see it start from its trance like the fabled 
sleeper in a legendary tale of old. The wounds in her heart 
can never heal. From time to time this poor creature brings 
food to the closed cold lips, and wafts rare perfumes before those 
down-drawn nostrils, in her unbelief in death being really here. 
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Over her too a deep darkness, though not of death, is surely 
spreading; her normal life is gone, reason has for ever fled. 
Her attendants know it in the glare of the restless eyes, the hasty 
steps, the sullen silence, to none around will she utter a word of 
what she thinks. 

They bring her children to her, but they are unheeded. 
Courtiers and statesmen come to tender homage and excite her 
interest in officiai documents, which they present for signature. 
She turns away from all, while with a fatal recurrence of the 
jealousy which embittered all her young life, she will not allow 
any female friend to share with her in the death-watch. 

Even the worldly lookers-on, the parasites of a court were 
moved as they witnessed Ferdinand’s agony when he came from 
his own province to soothe the grief of his only child, and try 
in vain to rouse her from her lethargy. She called at last inces- 
santly on Philip, in frantic tones, her eyes lost all their lucidity, 
her tangled hair was torn out in handfuls. Sleep’s balmy 
blessing was denied her. It was indeed months ere they could 
cain her consent to consign Philip’s remains to the tomb. 

About this period too, of the unhappy Joanna’s life, the 
posthumous child of Philip was born, Katherine of Arragon, 
once our Queen and wife of “Bluebeard Henry,” whose history 
and whose sorrows are alike well-known. An evil and an 
ominous hour was it for Katherine to enter on her life, and that 
cloud which loomed above her cradle seemed to follow and to 
darken her lot tothe tomb. The destiny of the daughter was 
not unsimilar to that of the mother. Henry could have no 
sympathy with one of those chimerical and tormented souls 
who, in endeavouring to suppress their leanings towards the 
sublime, are sad and restless always. What could a prince so 
material and sensual (who only lived for self-gratification) as 
Henry. care for a woman whose ideas, religion, morals, and 
manners wearied and revolted him? Nature had rendered them 
incompatible, and society still more. Taste, spirit, mind, birth, 
all differed. Katherine had her faults, she was melancholy in 
her exile, she pined for love. Henry’s grossness and shallow- 
ness completed the work of nature that must ever have rendered 
them indifferent to each other, and that now made them irre- 
concileable. Yet on the Queen fell all the suffering. She saw 
a lovely rival, Anna Boleyn, preferred to her, she had a horror 
of Henry’s crimes, but she submitted in silence to her fate. 
For Anna perpetual ovation and triumph, for her neglect and 
banishment. Yet of the two women Anna’s fate was far more 
terrible and tragic. 

From henceforth the existence of Joanna was but a blank, 
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unbroken during fifty years, save once by an insurgent chief 
who took possession of the person of the poor maniac Queen, and 
dragged her from her retirement at Tordessillos to play the part 
of a state puppet for a few days in the hands of his party. 
During this time she manifested some transient gleams of an 
intelligence which quickly died away. The Juntos were over- 
come, and she was brought back to her living tomb, where she 
relapsed into her old employment of attending masses and 
murmuring countless prayers for the repose of Philip’s soul, 
unconscious of the fleetingness of time. Her father died soon 
after, and in due time her son Charles rose to almost unlimited 
power and empires. The second son became King of Bohe- 
mia and Hungary. One daughter married successively the 
King of Portugal and France. The youngest Katherine pined 
in an English palace whilst a stranger shared her husband’s 
heart and crown. Joanna neither knew their elevation nor wept 
for their sorrows. In 1555 A.D. she died. 


THE END. 




















STORY OF A DRUM. 
By HAL LOUTHER. 


TRAMP! Tramp! Tramp! Rang on the evening air. 

“And you think she'll pull thro’, yer honour.” 

“Yes, I think she'll do now if you mind my instructions 
for—" 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 

*“What's that ?” 

“Oh, glory be to God! yer honour, it’s a poor deserter.” 

I looked, and saw the information was only too true, and as I 
walked on with the straggling crowd I noticed the culprit was 
but a youth. I sighed as I watched the poor lad marching in 
the midst of his captors, his head drooping, his eyes downcast, 
no trace of emotion could be seen through the cloud of sullen 
gloom gathered on his pallid face; he uttered no word, but 
walked steadily on as if in a deep trance. 

Lamp after lamp started into sudden life. Noisy children 
followed, leaving their game of hide-and-seek, up-grown people 
gazed with pitying w onder, and the same question started almost 
to every lip, “ What has he done?” 

Beside the poor lad’s body-guard walked an aged woman—his 
mother. A thin shawl of faded colour, half hanging from her 
head and shoulders, partly concealed her straggling grey hair ; 
her hands were clasped appealingly, as she poured forth a flood 
of passionate grief. 

“Qh! sargent darlin’, ye won't take him from me; and him 
so young, and me only one! Wasn't it the last night he had 
to spend wid his ould mother before he went to the war? Oh, 
why did ye ever ‘list fora drummer! But it’s the musical boy 
he always was, yer honour! Oh, surely ye'll never harm the poor 
darlin’ for only stealing from the barracks without leave to see his 
mother, and she widout a friend in the world barring himself— 
the only tie that binds me to life! Oh, sargent, darlin,’ do you 
think they'll hurt him!” and she sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

The appeal on her son’s behalf became more earnest and sad 
as the distance to the barracks rapidly lessened. 
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The crowd had gathered as he went along; fathers shook 
their heads, and many a whispered “ Poor thing,” rose softly 
from their pitying hearts. Mothers pressed their infants more 
closely to their breasts, as if to shield them from some impending 
danger. A poor degraded wretch, under the influence of drink, 
staggered through the crowd, but as the sight met her gaze. the 
ribald jest died on her painted lips, and she shrank away, 
abashed by the sanctity of a mother’s grief. 

The gates were reached at last, and slowly opened ; the boy 
glanced but once at his mother’s face. But, oh, the mute agony 
of that one look ! 

Tramp! Tramp! 

The sentinel was passed. The gate swung heavily back, and 
the bolt sounded like a knell to the mother’s bleeding heart. 
There was many a sleepless one in the barrack rooms that night, 
but none so wakeful as the lone form crouching beneath the 
shadow of those great doors like a weeping Magdalen grown 
old with sorrow and mourning for her soul’s God. 

At last the night passed away. Tramp! tramp! again. But 
oh, how different the scene! The morning had dawned in all its 
witching light of summer glory, the shops slowly opened their 
eyes and stared in drowsy wonder at the crowded streets, bands 
sent forth their richest strains, flags fluttered to and fro, kissed 
by the breeze, and farewell cheers rent the air as the soldiers 
passed along to seek the far-off battle-field. 

What a wild scene of parting at the station! Friends chatting 
half hopefully, half sadly, of the wished-for return; others in 
silent groups, with hearts too full for words, hands clasped, lips 
pressed, eyes crushing back their tears, the son’s “Good-bye,” 
and “God bless you, mother;” the husband’s yearning kiss and 
choked farewell, all blending together as the train moves, and 
the band peals forth, “ Should Auld Acquaintance be Forgot.” 

A pair of manacled hands are torn from a grey-haired mother’s 
clasp, and a prayer is heard even by the sorrowing one’s around, 
“God guard the widdy’s only son !” 

Months had passed ; it was a coid December night, and there 
alone within the dismal sadness of her low-roofed kitchen, sat 
the soldier boy’s mother. The furrows in her face had deepened, 
her hair no longer grey, but white. 

She had never heard from her boy, so she sat alone in her 
woe. All around had an air of melancholy; her faded shawl 
hung listlessly behind the door ; a couple of unframed pictures 
peeped from the wall, shrinking as much into the shade as 
possible, as though they were ashamed of their creator's hand 
of skill; the tall, neglected plants stood on the window-sill ; the 
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candle making the gloom more gloomy still with its faint and 
feeble light. 

Hark! What was that? 

Was it fancy? No; it comes again. 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 

The measured footfalls stop on her very step. Oh, God, can 
it be? The door is opened. Quick as lightning she scans a 
crowd of scarlet coats. “Phil, Phil,” she shrieked, and then 
stopped like one suddenly turned to stone as her glance fell 
on a strange form holding a BROKEN DRUM. 

“ His!” said a low voice, falteringly. 

She took it in her trembling hands, and wept in heart-rending 
silence over the relic of her dead son. 

No words were needed to tell her he was dead—the pale, sad 
faces, the broker drum, told their story only too well. 

A low sound of music from a neighbouring church broke the 
stillness like a solemn dirge. The voice spoke again. 

“We were marching to our first engagement, the bands 
stirring our souls with eagerness for the strife. Phil and I were 
close together, when a stray shot struck him and he fell. I 
marked the place and rushed on to battle.” 

The voice for a moment paused, and the mother sobbed 
bitterly. 

“Our fight was fierce, but short. All stained with blood, I 
hurried back to Phil, and found him dying. The poor boy’s 
face lighted up with a gleam of joy. I raised his head upon my 
knee, He mutely thanked me with a grateful look, and, turning 
his face up to mine he whispered, faintly, ‘ Comrade, if ever you 
get back, find my mother and tell her my fate. God bless you, 
comrade. Mind, say good-bye to mother, and carry her my 
drum.’ We buried him by starlight in the far-off land. Our 
mission is over. Through storm and shipwreck, with God’s 
help, we have brought his dying gift to you.” 

The crouching figure bowed her head till her lips pressed the 
drum, as though she were fondly kissing her dead son. The 
soldier stepped forward to raise her from the ground; and, as he 
slowly lifted her in his arms, he saw that she was dead ! 
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A BURLESQUE TRAGEDY. 


THE early days of the eighteenth century, the opening decades 
of the famous Georgian era, must ever be full of fascination, of 
alluring mystery: glittering with brilliant light, sombre with in- 
definable shadow. Poet, sage, romancist, historian, artist, 
essayist, biographer, will ever turn with lingering wistful glance 
on those quaintly picturesque days. 

Not one of the least interesting figures in the gay motley 
crowd circling in and about the world of fashion, when the 
coquettish eighteenth century had begun to count its “thirties,” 
was young Thomas Arne. He was just at the outset of his 
career, being then some three or four and twenty years of age, 
and had made a good commencement by pleasing the London 
public with an opera in which his pretty sister Susanna, after- 
wards the popular Mrs. Cibber, took a leading part. Encouraged 
by this initial success, he resolved to try a burlesque, as that 
form of entertainment happened to be reckoned by managers as 
a sure attraction. All his life, Thomas Arne’s chief idea seemed 
to impel him to essay something to catch the flying fancy of the 
moment; he never appeared capable of soaring to any pure, 
abstract love of art. He admired Handel, and copied his style, 
but was unable to follow his example more closely than in 
achieving the composition of detached lovely melodies. His 
genius was spontaneous, sparkling to the surface like limpid water 
from some hidden source, but he had no strength, no breadth, no 
largeness ; his progress resembled the lark’s airy flight, not the 
magnificent swoop of the eagle. 

One of his old schoolfellows, Harry Fielding, had come to 
London about four years previouly (1727), and no doubt the 
boyish acquaintance of old Eton days was renewed. Harry 
Fielding was scarcely three years older than Thomas Arne; he 
had enjoyed those classical studies for which Arne cared nothing. 
General Fielding had (after the fashion of the period) intended 
his son for a lawyer, and sent him to Leyden, but never sent any 
money after him, so the youth was obliged to come back, at the 
age of twenty, to fling himself into the dangerous whirlpool of 
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London theatrical life, with a pie-crustean promise from the 
General of a hundred pounds a year. There was absolutely no 
way before him of earning a livelihood, but by becoming either 
“a hackney coachman or a hackney writer.” The latter alternative 
he chose, though his cousin, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, said 
he would have thrown most of his productions in the fire, “ if 
meat could have been got without money, or money without 
scribbling.” Only twenty, handsome as a Musketeer ; a stalwart 
English lad, with preposterously extravagant notions, and not so 
much visible capital as Alnaschar possessed ; effervescent with 
wild animal spirits and a reckless disregard of consequences ; 
liking everything that wise or foolish fantasy could conjure up of 
luxurious living, more especially fine clothes, and the best of 
good company; ready to drink champagne and eat venison at 
the dinner table of a duke, or drain a mug of beer and munch a 
lump of dry bread at a tavern. 

Harry Fielding snatched up a pen, and wrote pieces for the 
stage. The theatre, owing to Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, 
and Farquhar, was a perfect Tom Tidler’s ground to a new 
comer with a quick imagination and an endless flow of words, 
able to write anywhere and anyhow, drinking until he could 
hardly stagger home, then wakening up after a heavy sleep, to 
scribble off a scene or two, on perhaps the crumpled bits of paper 
that had wrapped up his tobacco, Henry Fielding’s comedies 
and farces were tumbled on the stage one after another: play 
after play, to the number of eighteen, “sank or swam” on the 
theatrical sea, between 1727 and 1736. The most successful of 
these was the “ Tragedy of Tragedies” (1730) : it came out in two 
acts, but was so well received that Fielding extended it to three. 
It was regarded as the best burlesque tragedy that had ever been 
written. Fielding ridiculed superbly the pompous manner of the 
tragic dramatists of the day. For burlesque writing, he was 
gifted with wonderful aptitude, and the public hailed his extrava- 
gant essays with delight, though he viewed his own pieces with 
supreme disdain, and laughed at the audiences who applauded 
them. In the “Tragedy of Tragedies,” he slashed with the whip 
of derision Lee, Dryden, Rowe, Thomson, and Young, parodying 
their sonorous lines and poetic extravagancies. Stern critics 
stamped the opinion of careless playgoers, that Fielding displayed 
more wit than Congreve, Vanbrugh, and all his witty predecessors 
united, and later critics call him the father of Burlesque. 

Fielding had renewed his acquaintance with several old Eton 
comrades, especially with Lord Littleton—“ the Good ”—and his 
company was sought by men of distinction—the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Duke of Roxburgh, John, Duke of Argyle, and others. 
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He must have been a dazzling, attractive magnet to an ill-disci- 
plined young fellow like Thomas Arne, ambitious of being just 
such another gay soldier of fortune—with his irresistible dash, his 
inexhaustible wit, his dare-devil ways, his haughty confidence, 
his insolent freedom, his princely ideas, his lofty contempt for 
duns, his swagger, his good humour, his splendid physical gifts, 
his Fortunatus touch. 

The title of the “Tragedy of Tragedies” was altered to the 
“Opera of Operas,’ by whose hand does not appear. Four 
months after ‘‘ Rosamond” was produced, the second piece by 
its youthful composer, to be brought out at the “ new theatre in 
the Haymarket,” October 29, 1733, was thus announced in the 
daily papers : 

“ An Entertainment of one Act, call’d The Opera of Operas; 
or, Tom Thumb the Great. Set to Musick by Mr. T. Arne. 
In the Opera will be perform’d a Comic Dance, call’d the Mock 
Minuet, by Mr. Nivelon and Miss Robinson, Mr. E. Tench, Mr. 
Holt, Miss Latour, and Miss Mann. To prevent any Interruption 
in the Performance, &c.,’tis hoped no Body will take it ill that 
they cannot be admitted behind the Scenes.” The piece, it was 
added, would be presented “with proper Habits, Scenes, 
Machines, and other Decorations.” 

The “new” or “little” theatre in the Haymarket, which stood 
opposite to the King’s Theatre, had been raised in 1721 bya 
builder named Potter, who speculated upon the likelihood of 
letting it to companies of foreign performers, at that time very 
much encouraged by English people of fashion. For a short 
time the building was styled the New French Theatre, as French 
comedians played there for some months after it was opened. It 
was subsequently let for occasional concerts or similar entertain- 
ments, until 1726, when Italian operas were performed in it, by 
subscription. After a somewhat chequered career, the house 
was suddenly opened by Theophilus Cibber, and some others, led 
astray for awhile by that knavish will-o’-the-wisp—a flock of 
simple sheep guided by a plausible wolf. 

The Cibbers were as eccentric and selfish a family as could be 
chosen to lecture on as a fine moral example. The leading 
members were old Colley himself, a mocking old sinner, who 
jested at all things, grim Death included; his cold-hearted son 
Theophilus, and his hot-headed daughter, Mrs. Charke, who was 
such a reckless mad-cap that collectors of eccentric memoirs 
always note down her name in their list. “Colley Cibber, sir,” 
said Dr. Johnson, “was, by no means, a blockhead.” “Nature,” 
remarked Macklin, “ formed Colley Cibber for a coxcomb”—“a 
most egregious fop,” Miss Mitford declared. “Cibber,” said 
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Wharton, “with a great stock of levity, vanity, and affectation, 
had sense, and wit, and humour.” Overflowing with life, energy, 
high spirits, redolent with gaiety and self-conceit, he started into 
the social world at eighteen, and never ceased to work till he 
jovially lay down to die, a laughing, cynical old profligate of 
eighty-seven. He was a dramatic author in right of having 
written some five-and-twenty plays, to say nothiug of his adap- 
tations and improvements of that earlier dramatist, William 
Shakespeare : he called himself a poet, and obtained the post of 
Poet Laureat, with a present of two hundred pounds from the 
King—everybody laughed, but he laughed louder than anybody 
else : he was an excellent actor in humorous characters, in spite 
of his shrill, squeaky voice: and a tolerably good manager 
though overbearing to his company. His great desire was to bea 
fop, a man of fashion, a pet with the ladies, a deau garcon. Arro- 
gant, flippant, impertinent, he was naturally hated by men who 
‘iked themselves to occupy the most prominent place. Dr. 
Johnson detested him—Pope abhorred him: he had, in truth, a 
cloud of enemies. “As for Cibber himself,” growled the gruff 
old Doctor, “taking from his conversation all that he ought not 
to have said, he was a poor creature.” Davies, however, gave a 
different decision. “In his youth he was a man of great levity, 
and the companion of our young noblemen and men of fashion 
in their hours of dissipation. Cibber diverted them with his odd 
sallies of humour and odd vivacities.” Pope accused him of 
dulness ; “which, not by any means one of his sins,” observes 
Miss Mitford, “instead of selecting one of the numerous faults, 
such as pertness, petulance, and presumption of which he was 
really guilty.” He was outrageously insolent to dramatists in 
his capacity as manager. If any author on rejection requested 
him to indicate the particular points in a play which he did not 
like, he would take a pinch of snuff, and answer loftily, “ Sir, 
there is nothing in it to coerce my passions.” Fielding he hated, 
and called him “a broken wit.’ When twenty-three, he had 
married Miss Shore, daughter of Matthew Shore, sergeant-trum- 
peter in the King’s household. Colley accidentally heard this 
beautiful girl play on the harpsichord, when he was so enchanted 
that he instantly fell in love with her, and asked her to marry him. 
As her papa ascertained that he had only a salary of twenty 
shillings a week from the theatre, and a small allowance of twenty 
pounds a year from the same source, while the young lady was 
a rising vocalist, he objected to giving his consent, so the 
enamoured couple made a runaway match. Papa declined to 
countenance them in any way, but they contrived to steer 
through their difficulties. 
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Chetwood describes Colley’s personal appearance—* As to 
his person, he is straight and well-made ; of an open countenance, 
even free from the conspicuous marks of old age. Meet or follow 
him, and no person would imagine he ever bore the burden of 
above two-thirds of his years.” But others said he was dumpy, 
sandy, a little clumsy; in his younger days so lean he was 
dubbed Hatchet Face. His Tom Foppington was for years 
regarded as a model for dress, and his manner an example of 
the nonchalant hauteur affected by the pretty fellows of the 
day. In this part, attired in a stiff embroidered suit of clothes, 
with muff, clouded cane,and snuff-box, and a coruscation of rings 
and other trinkets, he was the beau ideal of a brainless man of 
fashion. 

Theophilus, the son, is a person not to be approached without 
extreme reluctance, one might say even disgust and horror. He 
was almost like a comic villain in a sensation novel. At this 
time (1733), he was just thirty years of age. Somebody, wish- 
ing to excuse him, attributed his scandalous behaviour, his wild, 
fussy, though lazy, character, to the circumstance of his having 
been born (1703) during the most violent storm that had ever 
raged over the United Kingdom. He was perpetually entangled 
in some rascally scrape. Like his father, he was a dramatic 
author, and “improved” the plays of Shakespeare and other 
writers; he was an actor, shining more especially in foppish 
coxcombs, and extravagant parts such as Pistol, but constantly 
displeasing the audience by false spirit and grimace. Old 
Colley expressed the strongest contempt for his son’s personal 
appearance, but estimated his histrionic talents highly. On seeing 
Garrick’s Bayes, he saidit was “well enough, but not superior 
to his son Theophilus.” In spite of being detestably ugly and 
disfigured by the small-pox, with a thin squeaking voice, he was 
ambitious of being regarded as a fop and a coxcomb of the 
first rank. At this time he wasan interesting widower, his wife, 
Jane, having died on the 28th January, the previous year (1732). 
Mrs. Cibber (her maiden name was Johnson) had been an actress ; 
good judges said she would have attained eminence in her pro- 
fession had she lived. Theophilus had two daughters-——one, 
Susanna, died February 14, 1734, and was, as her mother had 
been, buried in St. Paul's, Covent Garden. The other, Jane, 
he tried some years later to bring out on the stage. Probably, 
even then, while mourning the loss of his first wife, Theopilus 
had begun to “take an interest ” in and entertain “ serious inten- 
tions” towards that rising young singer, Miss Arne, whose star 
seemed in the ascendant. 

With regard to Theophilus Cibber’s immediate connection 
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with the little theatre in the Haymarket at this time (1733), his 
conduct was shameful, and he basely sneaked round the law 
There had been important changes in the ownership of Drury 
Lane Theatre, where he had been engaged, his father happening. 
to be part proprietor. Thirteen months before (September 17, 
1732) Robert Wilks, comedian, one of the patentees, had died 
at his house in Bow Street, leaving his interest in the theatre to 
his widow. Another of the patentees was also a widow—Mrs. 
Barton Booth. But Booth had a few months before his death 
(1733) disposed of half his share of the patent. Being a man 
of experience and acuteness, he selected as the purchaser 
John Highmore, a wealthy foolish amateur, who ardently desired 
to mix himself up with theatrical affairs; who, indeed, played 
the fool lamentably in trying to perform Lothario and other 
characters to win a trifling wager of a hundred pounds laid with 
Lord Limerick at White’s coffee house, Victor, who was friendly 
with both negotiating parties, called on Highmore to propose the 
sale. “Ah,ah!” said that worthy young gentleman, “and have 
they thought of it at last? I really expected to have heard 
from some of them on the subject.” He paid five hundred 
pounds for the share—a large sum in those days; but it was the 
first sale that had taken place,and Booth was a good bargainer, 
while Highmore knew little about business. He was an empty- 
headed fool, doing his best by gambling and other gaieties to 
get rid of an estate yielding eight hundred a year. Colley 
Cibber, in his insolent way, felt “greatly hurt” at the idea of 
being obliged to meet Highmore, and Mrs. Wilks’ deputy, Mr. 
Ellis, as fellow managers; so, to avoid the importance of the 
one, the ignorance of the other, he appointed his son as his 
representative. Theophilus was delighted to be drest in a little 
brief authority. He made a grand stroke at the commencement 
of his reign. The world was talking excitedly about a set of 
engravings picturing the “ Harlot’s Progress,’ by Mr. Hogarth. 
The subjects seized the popular fancy; were converted into an 
interlude, were pirated, although twelve hundred copies of the 
first impression of the original plate had been sold; minature 
copies of the scenes were painted on the fans of ladies of 
fashion, and vile imitations were cut on wood to sell among 
cottagers. Mr. Hogarth’s father-in-law, the King’s serjeant 
painter, saw the first plates, and artistic satisfaction rolled over 
his paternal displeasure as oil glides over angry waves. “Very 
well,” said he; “the man who can furnish representations like 
these, can maintain a wife without a portion” —and he felt like 
forgiving the audacious lover who had run away with his 
daughter. Theophilus Cibber brought the subjects out on the 
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stage; the drama proved immensely attractive, and the house 
was enriched by a good round sum of money. This money, 
however, and the “disgust” he inspired in his mind by the 
behaviour of young Cibber, suggested to Highmore the notion 
of buying out old Cibber. That worthy old gentleman agreed 
very cheerfully to sell, and accepted three thousand guineas for 
his share in the patent. Theophilus no doubt felt spiteful 
and aggrieved at being deprived of his importance, and 
reduced again to being simply one of the actors, at a salary of 
five pounds a week, while his wife had four (paid even when she 
was inher last illness). So he whispered maliciously to the 
other performers, persuaded them to take sides with him, and 
one day gave notice at Bartholomew Fair that the Haymarket 
would open on the 28th September with “ Love for Love,” a 
notice received, it is. said, with “the strongest applause.” His 
madcap sister, Mrs. Charke, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Butler, Milward, 
and Harper joined in this revolt, leaving Highmore in dire dis- 
tress and a furious rage. The conspirators called themselves the 
Company of Comedians of His Majesty’s Revels: the Master of 
the Revels was perhaps prevailed on to exert in their favour the 
authority which still remained to him. Colley Cibber applied to 
the Duke of Grafton-- probably then Lord Chamberlain—for 
his interest to procure a patent in favour of Theophilus; but his 
Grace peremptorily refused. The Comedians fitted and deco- 
rated the Little Theatre in desperate haste, and the public began 
to divide into two parties, the excitement and curiosity growing 
day by day. Highmore had a wretched company: he raked 
the itinerant companies all over England, but the only performer 
of any reputation or ability he could obtain was Macklin. As 
he could offer no attraction, the audiences waxed thinner and 
more thin; he lost money every week, for pride and honesty 
forbade his letting the actors suffer. The salaries were between 
fifty and sixty pounds a week, and for twenty or thirty weeks, 
Highmore made up a serious deficiency. He tried to attack the 
seceders, and unluckily for himself, fixed on Harper, as being 
timid and easily bullied. Harper was the competitor of Quin 
in Falstaff. This poor man Highmore caused to be arrested and 
thrown into Bridewell as a “‘ vagabond,” but had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing him scon after “triumphantly delivered by the 
Court of King’s Bench,” he being proved zo¢ to be a vagabond 
within the meaning of Queen Anne’s well known act, tor he was 
a housekeeper, and possessed a vote forthe Westminster mem- 
bers of Parliament. 

The “Opera of Operas” was eminently successful. The 
second night, the Princess Amelia and the Duke of Cumberland 
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honoured the performance with their presence; the Prince of 
Wales went on the sixth, the youngest princesses on the eighth 
night. 

Miss Arne took the part of the Princess, her brother Richard 
that of Tom Thumb. The other performers were of small 
account, excepting Hannah Pritchard—that “ inspired idiot,” Dr. 
Johnson called her : but he was fond of hitting hard, and he ob- 
jected to her ignorance. She took the part of Cleora. People 
laughed at Mrs. Pritchard’s “ Bartholomew Fair origin,” and the 
critics found fault with her for being loud-voiced and vulgar ; she 
was plain, and when she grew older got very fat, but she was an 
excellent comedian in playful and witty parts. Though not 
graceful, and inclined to rant, she had force and dignity in tragic 
characters such as the Queen in “ Hamlet.” Garrick said she 
was “ apt to blubber her sorrows.” Dr. Johnson said “ her play- 
ing was quite mechanical,” and that she had “no mind.” One 
of her finest parts was Lady Macbeth, yet she always declared 
she had never read the tragedy through. Charles Dibdin said 
she was “ everywhere great, everywhere impressive, and every- 
where feminine ””—and that “Mrs. Cibber’s (Miss Arne’s) acting 
was delightful, Mrs. Pritchard’s commanding.” 

Curiously enough, Lampe brought out—Nov. 9, 1733—a piece 
in three acts at Drury Lane called the “Opera of Operas, or 
Tom Thumb the Great,” set to music after “the Italian manner,” 
Mrs. Clive played Queen Dollalolla. It was acted only once, 
and nothing is recorded beyond the fact that it was so per- 
formed. 


E. C. NEEDHAM. 
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SHAKINGS. 


By J. F. KEANE. 


‘**Tis sweet to play the fool in time and place ; 
And wine can of their wits the wise beguile, 
Make the sage frolic, and the serious smile ; 
The grave in merry measures frisk about, 
And many a long repented word bring out. 
Since to be talkative, I now commence, 

Let wit cast off the sullen yoke of sense.” 


THE OpyssEy, Pope, Book XV, 


( Continued.) 





A MAN was once called up from the forecastle very sharply 
by the mate. After he had come up, one of his shipmates said 
to him, “He might have gone on calling for me, I would’nt 
have come up.” 

“ Would’nt you,” said the first man, “ you go down the chain- 
locker and I'll bet you'll come up before I call you three times.” 

At this the second man went down, and the first called to him, 
“Come up on deck will you. Once.” 

“No, I won't.” 

“ Are you coming up on deck or not. Twice.” 

“No, Iam not.” 

“You are before I call you ¢hree times if you stop there for 
ever.” 

I was once shipmates with a German doctor, who was bring- 
ing home a large baboon, this beast was very tame, and fond of 
its master. It was also very tractable, and its master declared 
that it could talk. Ofcourse this was taken for nonsence on the 
doctor’s part, but he soon gave everyone to understand that he 
meant what he said, and seriously appointed a day when all 
should hear the monkey talk. When the exhibition came off the 
doctor took the monkey on his knees, and taking hold of it by 
the back of its neck, forced his face slowly down towards a plate 
of water on the table. As the monkey’s face neared the water 
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he turned his head gradually round, face up, until he was looking 
right up in the doctor’s face. As its ear touched the water its 
lips moved rapidly every one standing, round heard the monkey 
distinctly say, “ Don’t be a dam fool, doctor.” The deception 
was perfect : the doctor was a ventriloquist. 

An incident of the Frontier Indian War is told. How a 
watering parts were attacked under the very guns of a fort, by a 
large party of Indians. All the horses and the few men with 
them were captured. The Indians abandoning their old plugs, 
mounted the troop horses, and were riding off, when a bugler 
in the fort sounded clear and loud over the plain, the call 
“Horses in.” The last notes had hardly died away, when the 
before cavalcade stampeded right into the fort, when either then 
or shortly afterwards every one of the Indians were captured in 
their turn. 

A little boy played a very bad trick one night. The mate 
had taken it into his head to keep young Tommy walking the 
poop all his watch on deck. Tommy had been doing this for 
some nights, and felt it, as it really is one of the severest punish- 
ments that can be inflicted on a boy, on board ship. The two 
harness casks had been emptied of their contents, scraped, 
painted, and placed on the poop to dry. On this night, in the 
middle watch, the mate left the poop for a minute or two, to light 
his pipe, Tommy seized the opportunity jumped into one of the 
empty casks, and shut the lid down on top of himself. He may 
have coiled himself up for a sleep, but the mate was soon making 
such a noise round the deck singing out Tommy, Tommy, all 
over the ship that the boy perhaps got frightened, for he soon 
came out of the cask, and went towards the mate. He came 
near the mate just in time to see the mate jump down the 
scuttle of Tommy’s sleeping place in the transoms below. This 
scuttle was always kept open, but Tommy saw the mate run 
down his ladder he pulled the scuttle after him, Tommy said 
that he had been caught by this trick two or three times himself. 

As soon as the mate had satisfied himself that the boy was 
not below he bounced up the ladder again, and unconscious that 
the scuttle had been drawn over, banged his head against it so 
hard, that it felled him to the bottom of the ladder where he lay 
like a log. Tommy went below and struck a match, the mate 
soon recovered and sat on Tommy’s chest, the first words the boy 
said was an innocent, “ Did you call, sir?” 

The coolness of the boy even tickles the poor half-stunned 
mate, for he smiled feebly and said, “No, I didn’t, but I’ve nearly 
broke my neck yelling and hunting for you.” 

The mate seemed to have a growing respect for that boy ever 
after. 
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Some ofthe many well authenticated instances of fishy wonders 
are the white porpoises which leapt on to the deck of the Marco 
Polo in a gale of wind off Cape Horn, two twenty pound dolphin 
springing together on tothe Liverpool ship, Malleny. But I 
have one quite as incredible I think, a large dolphin with a 
fish spear in the middle of the Indian Ocean, but lost it through 
one of the points breaking off the spear, half an hour afterwards 
I caught another dolphin with the broken off point of the spear 
in its stomach ; but I heard of a boy who tried to eclipse these. 
On coming down from aloft he drew a flying fish from his pocket 
which he declared he had found in the steavehole of the topmast 
head. If the boy did not take that flying fish up aloft with him 
it tops anything of the kind I ever heard. Most iikely he had 
taken a leaf from the book of the boy who declared when on the 
fore-royal-yard, to a man by his side that he could see a flea on 
the deck, pointing out the exact spot where he said it was. 
On coming down from aloft they went to the place to verify the 
boy’s assertion, and sure enough after close inspection the flea was 
discovered to be exactly in the same spot the boy had pointed 
out—as well it might, for he had taken the precaution of sticking 
it in the pitch of a seam before he left the deck. 

A flying fish comes on board with considerable force. If they 
strike end on to the side of a deck house they smash their 
heads right in. Oneof half a pound weight*striking a man 
on the head wouid certainly knock him down. 

On his way aft to the wheel a man picked up a flying fish in the 
lee scuppers and put it in his pocket. When at the wheel the 
mate came, as he had expected, and stood looking into the com- 
pass with his back to him. The man took the fish out of his 
pocket and struck the mate on the side of the face as hard as he 
could with his fist and the head of the fish, dropping it instantly 
after by the side of the mate. 

The mate that had been knocked down with a black eye after 
wiping the scales from his face and seeing it at his side, never 
dreamt but that it had been the fish flying on board and striking 
him that had done it. 

It cannot be supposed that I owe anything to my own sterile 
imagination for the following sketch of a mistake. No, I am 
about, after the manner of authors, to traduce and villify my 
nearest and dearest friends. To render the identity of the real 
characters more certain I shall give the characters’ names, which 
they cannot fail to recognise themselves by. The youth, whom I 
call Bob, and who figures most prominently, must be supposed to 
have come up to town in the middle of his second term at a 
Northern university. He has been two weeks in London, has 
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become demoralised and short of cash. About noon Bob arrives 
at “ The Monster,” one of those enctmous public bars in the 
West End, into which a man can seldom go without meeting an 
acquaintance, come he from where he may. Often meetings of 
the most unexpected kind come off, making one think that the 
world must be getting smaller, or really has been much smaller 
than we thought it. Perhaps we may look round on first enter- 
ing and see in the middle of the great hall a man we knew well 
in Shanghai five or six years ago, or we may be greeted by our 
old chum at school whom we have not seen or heard of for years, 
so bearded and changed that we did not know him when his 
pleasant surprise in a rather startling voice recalls him to our 
recollection. Such meetings are notso uncommon. To-day Bob 
passes up the long bar, past the corner where a group of hard- 
worked pressmen are comparing notes and settling items over a 
“social,” past three or four well-known actors, a few literary 
celebrities, a couple of world-famed publishers conversing with a 
great theatrical manager, a host of Bohemians of every class 
and country, in every guise known to civilisation, until he comes 
to the Irish corner where three or four men welcome him and 
ask him tojoin, This he does willingly, and calls for another in 
his turn, discussing the while his prospects with a compatriot or 
two situated as he is. In doing so he is surprised to see Waster 
of his own university standing alone at the upper end of the bar 
where the mashers of the day most did congregate. Leaving his 
friends Bob goes up to Waster, “ How do Waster, how do you 
come to be in town in the middle of term?” 

“ Flourishing. There’s a pair of us it seems.” 

Waster was what would be called a good man to know, he was 
supposed to be rotten with cash, he was a member of, and leading 
mover in, all the clubs and gatherings connected with the sports 
and amusements of the university. Asa civis he had not been 
a man Bob had seen much of, but here amidst all the strangeness 
of I.ondon they meet as the greatest of old cronies. Waster 
had, it seemed, been taken with a sudden freak to cut classes 
altogether for a few days, excusing himself on the pla 
that he wouldn't have to reproach himself in after 
life with having lost the opportunities of youth if he saw 
irving in “The Bells” at once. He then remarked, “ You're 
looking seedy, what’s up?” Our hero was quite conscious of 
his seedy appearance and knows that he must attribute it to the 
fact that he has lately grown careless of his personal appearance, 
and does not dress so well as he was wont to. He simply 
replies, “On the tiles,” knowing well that with men of Waster’s 
set dissipation may be freely urged in palliation of kneés in his 
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bags, a thing inexcusable on any other plea. Fashionably-cut 
trousers were not quite so tight at that time as they are now, 
so that the legs looked most ungainly when the trousers were 
stretched out at the knees from wear. More data you'll observe. 
Waster replied to this that he was “On the tiles, too, on the 
war-path, on the trail, so come along, where shall we go?” Were 
I to attempt to give a detailed connected account of where they 
did go, I should fail most miserably. They talked about the 
’Varsity and the last good thing, how Reader had run off ina great 
hurry after the match with the Scaramouches in Glasgow to 
catch a train, he had not even changed his jersey, just rinsed 
his face, and thrown on his ulster, intending to shift in the rail- 
way carriage. How an old woman and young girl had got into the 
same carriage, and Reader had been obliged to wait until he 
came to a tunnel, how the tunnel turned out much shorter than 
he had expected, just giving him time to get his pants off and 
throw his ulster over his knees before the train burst out into 
daylight. How the women sat in the train until he was carried 
some fifty miles past his station without daring to complete his 
dressing. How Stuvar, the day after he took the Green medal, 
asked a dozen kindred spirits up to his rooms to make a night 
of it, when he impressively locked the door, and placing a bottle 
of three-and-sixpenny sherry on the table, declared in the most 
desperate mood that “ not a man shall leave the room until that’s 
finished.” Besides all this, these two young gentlemen drunk 
something in nearly every tavern of note between Temple Bar, 
all at Waster’s expense. Arrived at the Cri, Waster asked Bob 
if he had been to see his uncle the bishop since he came to——, 
Bob said he had not, but was going there that very evening. 
Remember me to them, said Waster, for he was acquainted with 
Bob’s friends, and then he muttered as Bob left him, “ If you go 
there to-night salt won't save you.” North-westward;Bob wended 
his way from his usual haunts in the Strand, again fortifying 
himself for the ordeal at a low public-house, and soon after was 
ushered into a large West End house, receiving the warmest 
welcome from an old lady and gentleman and a young lady, his 
aunt, uncle, and cousin. Why had he not come to see them 
sooner, they asked ; when they had heard he was coming up to 
town they had made his old room ready for him. He had been 
very busy, indeed, he said. 

“Do come and see us often, though. Spend Sunday with us; 
we won't ask you to go to Church more than once. Of course 
you'll stay to dinner.” 

The miserable self-deceiving hypocrite said he was afraid he 
couldn’t—that an engagement—besides there wasn’t time for 
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him to go home for his black coat. “ Oh, there’s nobody but 
ourselves, Bob,” said his sweetest of tall girl cousins in the 
sweetest manner. Then Bob rejoiced in his heart. But he is 
not himself at all. He feels as though he were affecting a 
strained guarded manner new to him, and is conscious of an 
embarrassment growing out of an increasing uncertainty ot 
motion. The perfect comfort and warmth of the surroundings 
irritate him and make him morose even to his cousin. He also 
fancies he observes a sort of constrained inquiring air about his 
pious elder relations. 

At dinner, however, he makes an effort to brighten up and be 
natural and sparkling, at the same time it strikes him that the 
decanters have conspired to keep out of his way, so he sets on 
foot counter-plots to reach them, with such success that in a 
short time he feels quite at his ease, and looks upon himself and 
all the party as now returned to their own old selves again. 

He tried to be funny, but only succeeded in being rude. 
Before the first course was removed he had “warranted” a sort 
of roll of his cousin’s own compounding, and which he was 
eating ravenously, “to last a strong infant allthe morning.” In 
five minutes more, while giving his professional verdict on a 
certain new mineral water, a present fad at his uncle’s, he had 
in so many words recommended that stout, florid little old gentle- 
man ‘‘to take a bath of it.” Before dinner is over he deeply 
offends everyone by his profane jokes about the new mission to 
the Naghleman Islands, in which his aunt takes a deep interest. 
He says he knows all about the Naghlemans, and that they are 
an intelligent race capable of elevation is shown by their precepts 
opposed to improvidence, such as “ Eat um white man, save um 
pig,” which are wigwamhold words among them. He then 
suggested a scheme for weaning the poor untutored dears from 
their unhappy cannibalistic appetites. Knowing of their insati- 
able fondness for medicine in any form or quantities, he offered 
to go out as a medical missionary and prescribe for the whole 
race a strict diet of the bread of life and vegetable pills. 

After committing himself so far he might have detected sig- 
nificant looks between the ladies as they rose. After the ladies 
had gone his usually at this hour interesting, ever garrulous uncle 
after one or two questions, unsuccessful attempts to pump Bob, 
in fact, as to what he is doing with himself, subsides into an arm- 
chair by the fire and appears to doze. 

Bob helps himself to more sherry, then his uncle woke up with 
a bounce and suggested it was getting late, they had better join 
the ladies. Up stairs a most unfortunate accident happens to 
him, he broke a cup. It was one of a set which had been pre-. 
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sented to the Bishop by the chief mandarin of the Pokee district 
on the occasion of one of the greatest events of his life. The 
provoking thing appeared to deliberately slip up the inside of the 
saucer and topple over among the fire-irons. This, in one of 
those sleek respectable houses, the front hall of which might be 
haunted by a gossamer for centuries without its being broken, 
where, indeed, nothing ever is broken, except by a luckless 
visitor, who had better break a skull, or fraudulently break a 
bank outside, than break a feather inside, if he wishes to keep in 
the family good graces. Bob knew the extent of his enormity, 
he knew that the shattering of that tea-cup meant a domestic 
convulsion that would date an epoch in the family history. By 
the time the wreck was cleared away by an old man servant, 
whom Bob always called Lay Brother John, with all the solem- 
nity and impressiveness of removing a corpse, it was prayer 
time. 

And, now a complication of a droning monotonous voice, 
soft carpet, cushioned chair, hot room, misery and sherry 
induced somnolence, and Bob fell fast asleep. 

A sharp crack on the shoulder woke him up to find himself in 
an unaccustomed attitude, kneeling alone in the large drawing- 
room. He just got a glimpse of a fair hand vanishing round 
the door, he heard suppressed laughter, then the flutter of femi- 
nine garments hastening up the stairs outside the room. 

After prayers Bob’s aunt had prevented his uncle from awaken- 
ing him under the impression that he was only in a proper spirit 
of contrition, prolonging his devotions in silence; but a loud 
snore from Bob the next moment revealing to the guileless old 
lady the true state of the case, and utterly upsetting the gravity 
of the last of the servants to leave the room, his aunt decided 
that Bob should be left alone to awaken to his shame of himself. 
Who did awaken him an hour after the household should all have 
been in bed, has already been indicated to the reader. 

As Bob had brought no overcoat Lay Brother John did not feel 
the usual silver disc pressed into his hand from the bottom of the 
sleeve, as he helped Bob on with his overcoat. 1t may have been 
in consequence of this that in showing Bob out there was some- 
thing in the tone of voice in which he said, “Good night, Mr. 
Robert, I hope you’ll get home all right,” that strongly tempted 
our hero to commit himself irretrievably by kicking that old and 
trusted servitor. But, instead, he determined to console himself 
by spending the rest of the evening at the “ Monster,” with the 
result that a policeman had to help him into the door of the 
family hotel he was living at. A chamber-maid deposited him on 
the hearth-rug in his own room, where he occupied himself until 
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morning, vainly endeavouring to regain his feet by the help 
of the bell-pull. Next day he fled the town with, let us trust, a 
lesson for life. 

Policemen are (I am glad to see) beginning to be valued at 
their proper worth by the public. _If there is such a thing as a 
beautiful blameless life, that life can only be a policeman’s. He 
is chosen from among his fellows for his physical superiority, so 
being without bodily infirmities his temper should be of an undis- 
turbable equanimity, for the next he is chosen for exemplary 
conduct, therefore as he has been able to resist all temptations 
to vice during his frailest period until he has attained maturity 
how much more should his virtue be assured when placed on the 
pedestal of immaculacy he occupies as a policeman with a 
salary of a successful fourteenth century hermit. Moreover, it 
is only by implicit obedience to command, and an unflinching 
execution of an undeviating round of extremely irksome duties, 
often at the peril of his life, that he retains his position for one 
day. He is constantly being called upon to mediate in the 
nicest differences between conflicting members of the herd, or to 
deal out justice to them with the finest judgment and an impar- 
tial hand. His armis ever ready to aid the feeble in their 
efforts to “ Move on” or to arrest the strong opposing progress. 
Oh consistent British parents bring up your sons in the hope 
that they may all become policemen some day. 

It was in April 1865 that I was war correspondent for the 
Shanghai Cour*er. For six weeks the sister treaty-port of 
Ningpo—but a hundred miles distant—had been cut off from all 
communication with the outer world in consequence of the ex- 
travagant French demonstrations before the defences of Chinhai 
(behind which Li-Hung-Chang’s squadron had taken refuge 
after the Sheppo Roads fiasco). They established a most effec- 
tual blockade of the Yung Ning River, though nothing more 
came of that alarming display of force, unless it were an ex- 
posure to the Chinese of the apparent powerlessness of France to 
deal a decisive blow. 

But during the operations, rumours of the most startling 
description were daily reaching Shanghai from native sources, or 
through French consular channels. That there had been a bom- 
bardment of Chinhai was almost certain. Circumstances 
justified us in believing a report that the Chinese had suffered 
serious reverses, and had retaliated by massacreing the foreigners 
in the settlement ; but for six weeks no absolutely trustworthy 
news had reached us. I had offered to go by the long inland 
canal route, or to try a ride across country, but on considera- 
tion both plans were deemed impracticable to everyone but: 
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myself. Just as anxiety had reached such a pitch that I was on 
the point of putting my latter planto the test, we heard that a 
small American steamer, the “ Yung-Nin,” was about to attempt 
to open communication with our beleagured compatriots at all 
hazards, and I received my chief's mandate for active service 
with the expedition. How under the American flag the French 
made no objection to our communicating with the port, how the 
Chinese conducted us through their lines and much of what we 
saw there has already been set forth by me in many newspaper 
columns, in which however I have omitted sundry “ shakings” 
which I cannot resist the temptation to introduce here. There 
were a number of Chinese Gordon’s old soldiers serving as 
officers with the army at Chinhai, and to one of these 
a print of General Gordon from one of the illustrated papers was 
given. By some means the old soldier mistook it for a likeness 
of Admirable Courbet, and presented it as such to the Chinese 
Commander-in-Chief, who had the print reproduced and posted 
all over the camp as a likeness of the French Admiral’s head, 
with a notice under it that a reward of two thousand dollars 
would be given for the same, to be put in a biscuit tin and for- 
warded to Pekin. Among my notes I find a shaking indeed. A 
junk had been brought-to outside by the enemy. The crew had 
been shown the French guns and made to give information as 
to the comparative size and number of the Chinese guns. They 
were then allowed to proceed. On reaching Ningpo the junk- 
men reported all that had transpired during their detention by 
the French. Their account, according to the Chinese Com- 
mander’s opinion, had not done justice to the size of his guns, 
so by way of removing any misconceptions the French might have 
in the matter, he had twelve old muzzle-loading guns mounted 
and behind a hill that shut out the flashes from the blockading fleet, 
then fired all twelve simultaneously by electricity at regular inter- 
vals during the night. What moral effect this had onthe French 
I know not, but I know that each explosion shook the glasses on 
the saloon table of our ship four miles from the guns. “For 
tricks that are vain, the Heathen Chinee is peculiar.” How 
peculiar such an act as this may help to show. A French shell 
knocked the top off a small sharp-pointed barren rock outside 
the harbour—a rock of no use whatever in the defences. Ina 
few hours the Chinaman restored that shattered fragment of his 
sacred soil to its exact original jagged irregular form with stones 
and mortar. I had the next upon good authority, but until now 
have not ventured to give it circulation. A stray shell some- 
how or other found its way up country into a rice-field without 
exploding. Some curious cultivators found it, unscrewed the brass 
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detonator, and proceeded to investigate the dark interior by the 
aid ofa piece of burning paper. A reconstitution of elements fol- 
lowed, accompanied by flame and loud noise. I need go no further. 
The reader has no doubt observed that the weak point is, Find a 
witness. It was in Ningpo that I went on board the little English 
gun-boat “ Zephyr.” She was moored opposite the English Con- 
sulate for the protection of the Foreign Settlement. That 
gallant little craft was in a position of no mean danger. Escape 
was impossible, could it have been thought of, for she was above 
the squadron, behind the barrier ; and assuredly had the Chinese 
army and navy in the vicinity received a demoralising blow from 
the French, they would have carried out their oft-repeated 
threat of sweeping away the Settlement in their retreat. In 
such an event, Captain Hope and his small crew of some thirty 
men would have had overwhelming odds to contend against. 
Notwithstanding his perilous duties and great responsibilities, 
Captain Hope and his officers tock matters coolly. When I first 
met him he was getting his twelve-bore ready, and he informed 
me that the snipe which make their appearance in Shanghai a 
little later than in Ningpo, had already been seen in the 
neighbourhood, so that I might look forward to a little 
snipe-shooting on my return to Shanghai. The second day 
after my arrival at home I saw a hawker carrying twelve 
couples of snipe. I could hardly keep my hands off them, 
fine fat birds, larger than any common variety I have met 
in Europe. I felt that if a Chinaman could kill and 
bring to market in good condition, with the thermometer at 
ninety-eight, such a bag, the prospects of sport were good. As 
soon as I was at liberty I set out to look for an old friend of 
mine who I knew could put me in the way of snipy bits, if any- 
one could. I found the man I have just called my friend worth 
knowing, and hope the reader will do the same. I was prospect- 
ing for pay-dirt in one of the lowest quarters of the city, when a 
man, ragged and dirty for a Chinese coolie even, passed me 
carrying a thick bamboo across his shoulder from either end of 
which were suspended bunches of dead rats. For the moment 
the question as to whether Chinamen eat rats or not was set at 
rest in my mind. Then, on second thoughts, I turned and 
followed the man. He soon took up a pitch in the bazaar, and 
set his long bamboo horizontally before him, supported by light 
wooden legs under either end. A small crowd of Chinamen 
gathered round him, and to business he went. Taking a rat, he 
first slipped about an inch of the skin off the point of the tail, 
then with the thumb and forefinger nails he disjointed the bones 
of the skinned tail about half an inch from the tip, then pressing 
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the tail end on the bamboo, with the other hand he slowly 
wound the rat around it drawing it away at the same time. Out 
of the tail on to the bamboo there came several fine catgut-like 
sinews over a span long, these he sold to the Chinamen as fast as 
he could draw them. I purchased a bunch, and tested their 
strength. A single fibre, though much finer than our catgut, 
was too strong for me to break by fair pulling with my hands. 
I asked this man if he kept a shop, he told me he did, and took 
me to it. I found out more about him; he had been a ner-do- 
well. A year before he had appeared to reform, had married, 
and with the assistance of his wife’s relations got together a collec- 
tion of horses’ hoofs, rams’ horns, cabbage stumps, sharks’ tails, 
and birds’ nests, large enough to set him up ina small way in 
the grocery line. His shop had all the advantages of being 
situated on the verge of a stagnant pond, and possessed in a 
high degree the attractions of a Chinese perfumers. On first 
opening, he had been very successful, but after a time he 
neglected his tail, perhaps believing that although the Chinaman 
with the shortest tail like the rat may be the first into a hole, he 
can also like the rat with the shortest tail get the first out of a 
hole. But the neighbours looked askance at his scraggy queue, 
he lost custom, absented himself from business to attend sporting 
meetings, smoked opium to excess, with occasional spasmodic 
intervals of abstinence and efforts to appear regenerate,until I met 
him, when he was reduced to gain a subsistence by procuring 
and supplying the doctors with all those horrible objects which 
niake up the Chinese materia medica. I once went to him to 
find out whether a friend had been taking a rise out of me in 
giving me an apparently serious description of an arboreal turtle 
he declared common in Shanghai. My heaven-born vermin- 
killer soon brought me to a pond within a quarter of a mile of 
my own door, overhanging which grew a large tree. As we 
approached, a number of little objects about the size of cocoa- 
nuts began dropping off the branches. Plump—plump—plump 
into the water, one after another, from a height of twenty feet. 
When we came up to the tree, we saw one of the things still 
resting between the fork of a branch. My companion climbed 
quietly up and seized the sleepy little creature, and brought it 
down to me. It was a water tortoise, but with longer legs than 
the common species, and these legs were provided with long 
hooked claws. After that a web-footed turtle dove wouldn't 
have. surprised me. As I see it on the paper, the bird has 
surprised me. I set out to tell about birds. ‘There is not a bird 
in the world with such an evasive flight as the snipe, but in 
company with my pig-eyed nimrod I started one morning about 
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two hours before daylight to compass his destruction. Nimrod 
carried a flintlock about a foot long. I have to confess that as I 
walked by his side with my choke-bore, I was conscious of a 
feeling of apprehension such as a reputable sportsman who has 
not fired at a snipe for five years, might very well feel. What if 
a man with such a “catch-em-alive-o” as my companion 
carried should wipe my eye. His shot, too, though it looked like 
ordinary No. 6, I found was made of iron. Arrived at the 
ground, I was told by my conductor to sit on a coffin and wait till 
he came back. It was one of those large Chinese coffins to be 
found strewn all over the surface of the country in some parts of 
China. They are about twice as big as our coffins, the wood 
proportionately thicker, and are not buried, but just placed on 
the ground in such unexpected localities as tne mysterious 
Tsung-shi usually demands. There was an old vagrant toper in 
Shanghai who used to sleep in one of them by the roadside, a 
mile or so from the settlement. One frosty night he was sleep- 
ing in the empty coffin when a highlander policeman, at the end 
of whose beat it was, sat down on it for a rest and began kicking 
his heels against its sides Then there came from inside the 
coffin, in thick tones, “Can’t you be quiet, and let a man rest in 
peace.” 

I was kept sitting on one of these big boxes for more 
than an hour, and was growing extremely impatient, when 
my friend appeared. He was bearing on his back a great heavy 
bundle, that proved to be nets, and in his hand he carried a wire 
cage crammed with the beautiful, tremulous, fluttering bodies of 
lustrous-eyed elfs of the fen. The cage he placed on the ground 
and motioning me to a spot about ten yards distant from it, 
indicated that I should blaze away at it. I payed him his day’s 
wages and left. But not before I had seen him take his musque- 
toon up to within six feet of the cage and explode it right into 
the quivering mass of feathers. This massacre of the innocents 
must have lasted some time, for I heard other reports as I went 
away. I could understand my evident disapproval appearing 
uncalled for to a Chinaman, for do not Chinese gentlemen go for 
a day’s sport on the river, taking one man with them to hold the 
rod, and another to land the fish. I heard afterwards that 
Chinese hunters often first snare game, and then shoot it out of 
consideration for a supposed prejudice in the English market for 
game so prepared. But what is this little yarn-end that crops 
up? 

It was in the middle of the Atlantic there was a good swell 
on, and a full rig ship was running down on an American schooner 
that appeared to be derelict. As the ship rounded-to under the 
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lee of the schooner, the American was seen to be off in the trough 
of the sea, rolling her sailsin both ways. She had all sail on her, 
and her great ninety-foot main-boom was jibbing from side to side 
every roll, bringing up each way with a shock that made the 
taut masts bend like rod-tops, and the little vessel shake from 
stem to stern. Not asoul was to be seen on deck, but smoke 
from the cabin bogy, and the boat inboard showed the schooner 
was not abandoned. “Who’s in charge of that schooner?” 
hailed the captain of the ship three times. At the third hail a 
head was popped out of the schooncr’s skylight, and a hail comes 
back. “I had charge of her but the main-boom’s got charge of 
her now,” and the head was popped down again just in time to 
escape the boom, and the wreck of the mainmast that came 
crashing down on to the quarter-deck. 

Let those laugh who win, notwithstanding, Haman and 
Shylock, and similar instances, I believe that there is no country 
in the world where the Jew is so ill-treated as in Russia, nor any 
other country where he puts as “much int’resht by half in his 
pouch.” Under the benign rules of the autocratic kidnapper and 
his father, no national celebrations have been considered a suc- 
cess, unless graced by the bodies of a few mangled Israelites, in 
whom I suppose there was no more guile than in their brethren 
of other states. This murdering, raping, and robbing of Hebrews 
has formed the principal attraction of far too many festivities in 
Russia of late years. I was present at one of these massacres in 
1872, of which I think no eye witness has given his experience at 
length, so I trust I may be pardoned for being a little long- 
winded. The reader will probably imagine that such things only 
happen in such parts of the country as are in a manner remote 
from civilisation, that is, Russian civilisation, which is peculiarly 
refined ; but, not at all, this happened in the third city of the 
Empire, Odessa, on Easter Sunday wight (Greek style), 1872. It 
was my first voyage as an officer in the proper merchant-service 
sense, and a dapper young officer I affected to be. Seventeen 
years of age, and I gave orders. Most important and responsible 
duties upon which it was quite likely that the ship and the lives 
of all in her—to use an old-fashioned phrase—were depending. 

How zealous I was at that time, how particular, how prone to 
notice any little apparent disrespect in the men, well, we all can 
look back at our boyhood and smile, I suppose. But this is not 
pertinent, I must revert to my tale, and in order to clear the way 
I must introduce and give a little description of another gentle- 
man, his name was Twiddle, Mr. Twiddle on duty, off duty I 
always (in such disrespectful and bantering modes as young men 
lightly turn to) addressed him as Alderman Twiddle, for he never 
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went on shore in any port—no matter what the temperature or 
what the natives, without a top hat and a frock coat, irreverently 
designated by me the “ long-tailed, swinger,” gold watch-guard 
and watch, diamond ring, and forty shillings’ worth of a /ooth- 
pick. Poor old Twiddle, he was a fine fellow on board. I 
have seen him off jacket and swing a hand like a shoulder of 
mutton on an ugly refractory man in a way that made him recog- 
nise his match. Odessa was the port, Kaster Sunday was the 
day, and the grandest of all the most glorious Russian displays 
of pomp and pageant was to celebrate it, and not, by any means 
the least important circumstance, Twiddle and I were to appear 
before the populace in our “masher” of the day costumes, “ posi- 
tively for one night only.” How weighty our influence on events 
was, it is now my province to narrate, I will assert nothing, but 
leave the reader to draw his own conclusions from a simple record 
of “the naked”—the “plain unvarnished”—reminding him at the 
same time that some obscure poet has, on some occasion (when I 
have no doubt he had not much difficulty in finding a place for 
such a very obvious fact), stated that “ Great events from little 
causes spring.” 

We left the ship at the mole at 8 p.m., and strolled sedately 
up to the “ Monster ”—name of a place of entertainment for 
men and beasts. Here the tall, staid; elderly bearded, opulent- 
looking Twiddle was immediately taken for a wealthy English 
speculator, I suppose; for as we sat at one of the little tables in 
the “monstrous ” cafe, we were made up to by several strangers 
who asked us to join them in drinking—one with schnaps, 
another with camille—until poor Twiddle had had enough, and 
asked me—as I was a teetotaler—not to sit by drinking un- 
sweetened tea with a slice of lemon in it, and seeing him on 
the “high road,” but to come for a walk on the boulevards. 
There is a remarkable thing on these same boulevards: facing 
the roads on the top of the flat eastern cliff of Odessa is a 
magnificent terrace of beautiful stone buildings. As seen 
from the sea, they stand forward prominently and grandly, 
appearing to form the whole town. Some distance in advance 
of these, towards the edge of the cliff, right in the centre of 
this palatial row of buildings, stands Peter the Great—a statue 
on a square pedestal, bolted into, and just fitting, a semi-cir- 
cular excision of stone. On the corner of the pedestal is an 
English 64lb. shot. The story is that it was the first shot fired 
in the Crimean War, and that it was fired from the “ Terrible ” 
—Black-sea-cat. All I can say is, that if a man really used that 
statue as a bull’s-eye—which it really is—in the bombardment 
of Odessa, and came so near taking the ground from under 
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Peter's feet, it was an historical shot indeed. After visiting the 
wounded statue, we repaired to the Cathedral. We had little 
difficulty in obtaining ingress, for we were very early, and the 
tamasha would not begin until after midnight. 

I had observed that Twiddle’s shiny stove pipe, as he looked 
up to contemplate the shot in the statue, had dropped rather 
behind and was tilted on to the back of his head. I remarked 
this to him just casually. My superior officer scowled at me, 
and did not deign to alter it. As he drew his wonderful silky 
beard through his hands and sneered at the crowd already 
somewhat pressing I was struck by a change in his usual 
business-like expression of face. It bore a sort of serious and 
amused expression—it was merely a twinkle of the eye, but 
quite noticeable to me who knew him well. I remember 
thinking, “Christopher Columbus! Twiddle, you could’nt run 
for a bank directorship now.” As we stood together in the 
body of the Cathedral entranced by the marvellous singing and 
instrumental music which had begun, the crowd began to get 
quite crushing, so that a fellow couldn't help sticking to his 
friend. A few feet in front of us was a gangway kept clear by 
two lines of fixed bayonets ; the men formed in the closest order. 
There was no swaying or perceptible movement in the crowd, 
but it gradually became tighter, and the squeeze harder. I 
looked up at Twiddle, and there he stood in all the imperturba- 
bility and dignity of any John Bull half a head taller than the 
crowd. So eminently respectable, too, in the midst of the evil 
smelling herd. Garlic and sheepskin were upon me, I was pressed 
against a small lady in black with a child in her arms, for whose 
sake I was enduring agonies of compression in rear, and against 
my friend. Things were getting dense. I was suffocating. I 
looked up at my imperturbable companion, noticed his stove- 
pipe on the back of his head, noticed his comical, half-amused 
expression, and was just on the point of praying him to raise 
me, if possible, above the asphyxiating mass when the little 
woman with the child went off. “Went off,’ as spoken of an 
8o-ton gun, is the only word which will apply to the evolution. 
With one great hysterical hug at her infant, an ear-splitting 
shriek, she exploded, penetrating the human mass like a solid 
conical projectile, and disappeared from view, leaving a momen- 
tary clear space, a breath of air, and the old crush, the few 
inches she had vacated being instantly taken up by a tall 
“boyar,” the hilt of whose axe stuck most painfully into my 
stomach, and I promised to be presently smothered by his sheep- 
skin tunic, but still keeping a grab of my friend, knowing that 
movement for us was now absolutely impossible. I looked up 
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to him for a hope of life, when I felt a shock or quiver passed 
through the human mass in which I was embedded. A bright 
steel blade flashed before my eyes; waved above me a moment ; 
then came a rush of air, and the “boyar” was gone, leaving a 
little open space which I instantly expanded into, and curiously 
found that I was not quite so suddenly overpowered as before. 
But I had a most difficult problem before me, namely, the 
conduct of people I was with. A priest conducted himself like 
a madman swearing in latin so that my hair rose, though I only 
understood every third word. A Russian dock labourer took 
off his gloves—a thing undreamt of until that moment. A nun 
began dancing in an open space, which grew, somehow round 
me and my friend, who was so calm in the midst of all the 
seething mass. The strange witchery which was apparently 
working to keep me, at least, alive, and had now centred us as if 
miraculously in a little arena of three or four feet in diameter, 
inside of which it appeared no one could even /orce themselves. 
The people outside this little ring appeared strangely excited, 
and, so far as I could gather from their violent gestures and 
screamings, the only thing that prevented a murderous outbreak 
and indiscriminate slaughtering of one another was their simple 
inability to move a limb, from the close manner in which they 
were packed, and yet, here we were, after occupying for an hour 
the same place left uncrowded, I could not understand what the 
people were so agitated about: nor what they were saying. It 
did occur to me that they knew us to be heretics, and were 
merely forming a ring with the intention of butchering us to make 
a Russian holiday, but one glance at my eminently respectable 
companion with his solid capitalist get up, and pre-occupied 
expression convinced me that I should be safe in the midst of 
the most rabid mob on the arm of such a superior gentleman. 

But I felt, nervous all the same, and I said, “ Twiddle, Mr. 
Twiddle, lets leave this strange corner—it was not a corner, but 
that’s what I called it—and would you mind just taking my 
watch, because I’ve a notion that something is wrong, and I 
don’t want to lose it if there should be a row.” He held out his 
hand, and I slipped my watch and chain into it, and was just 
turning round the other way when a pang of the most acute 
agony passed through the whole lower part of my body, and I 
knew I had received my first wound of a desperate character, 
and shall always take great credit to myself for the manner in 
which I suppressed all expression of emotion at a most critical 
moment. I quickly moved my hand round to what I judged to 
be the seat of the injury—for the pain pervaded a very extensive 
region—and there felt a hard substance imbedded firmly in my 
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gluteus maximus. This I seized firmly and extracted with a 
pull and spasm that made me feel quite faint. It was a large 
corking pin, bent and twisted like a corkscrew, as I knew at 
once, from the frequent similar uses to which it had been applied 
by the sedate Twiddle before he left it finally inserted in my 
flesh. The secret of the crowds holding aloof from our prox- 
imity was now apparent. I grabbed hold of my traitorous com- 
panion, forced him and hurried him off into the crowd which posi- 
tively yielded and opened before us as though we were infected. 
Nothing but our air of extreme respectability prevented their 
discovering our treachery, unless they fancied that their con- 
sciences had pricked them for bringing their unhallowed garlic 
and Russian leather smells among the incense under that sacred 
roof. But that I knew the relations of the heart to the sternum 
I might have thought the pin a judgment on my irreverent 
mood. At the porch the crush closed on us again, and I had 
some difficulty in keeping my charge—though very tractable— 
in the right direction. The stars were shining bright and clear 
over head, the immense concourse in the great square outside 
was lit up by thousands of torches, and appeared very orderly 
and silent, as though awaiting in suspense some immediate 
event of great interest. Before us, as we emerged, appeared a 
broad open road between two solid human walls; we stepped 
into this road and strolled down it, feeling at once relief and a cool 
breeze. I now spoke to Twiddle remonstrating with him on the 
madness of his exploit and the incomparable meanness of his 
conduct in victimising a shipmate when no one else was within 
his reach. He defended himself by saying that, seeing the pin 
in a woman’s dress, the temptation to prick someone had come 
upon him irresistibly, and that, finding the operation so success- 
ful in keeping off the press, it had grown into a habit by the 
time he drove it into me. He was earnestly apologising for not 
pulling it out again on the plea that it was so much bent, and 
my skin so tough, that it slipped through his fingers when he 
tried to draw it. 

A great outcry and confusion in the crowd on each side 
suddenly drew my notice. We were evidently the object of 
their attention. I could at first make out no reason, unless 
we might have trespassed on a racecourse. A glance behind 
showed that was very like the condition of things. Within 
a few paces, and sweeping rapidly down upon us was the head 
of a most marvellous procession. Gold, silver, blue, green, and 
crimson uniforms, accompanied by a blinding glare of light, 
flashed on my vision a moment. I tried to drag Twiddle on 
one side, but he stood amazed; transfixed. The centre figure 
of the procession made a strong impression on my vision. It 
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was some great church dignitary ; an enormous robe, all gold 
covered his whole body from shoulders to feet, and his fat round 
face was surmounted by a tall, golden mitre. The next instant 
I received a blow on the side of the head from a great white 
leather gauntlette from the hand of a giant in a blue uniform, that 
sent me half-flying, half-stunned, ten yards on to my back. I 
picked myself up in an instant, as a mitre and top-hat went 
trundling side by side down the road past me. I caught a 
glimpse of 2 man in a black coat clutching despairingly at the 
golden crozier of an archbishop, as they both came down in a 
desperate struggle, when I was grabbed by the collar from 
behind and felt myself drawn into the mob. A muscular young 
Russian maiden had rescued me hatless and bruised. The 
pageant swept grandly past us, leaving not a vestige of Twiddle’s 
remains in its track. What could have become of him. He 
could not have been trodden into the hard stones of the road, so 
as to entirely obliterate every scrap of him. He might have 
been broken up and swept on by the procession ; if so, I might 
hear of him in some list of passengers in the outgoing mail to 
Siberia, but I feared I had seen the last of the poor fellow, and 
heartily forgave him about the pin. 

It is astonishing how easy it is to get on with a young lady, 
whose acquaintance you have just made, if you can neither of 
you understand a word of each others language. There at once 
ensues an uninterrupted flow of the most animated conversation 
on both sides. As soon as the crowd began to disperse, moving 
off to some other display, I thanked my lady-rescuer most pro- 
fusely ; told her she was not bad-looking for a Russian ; offered 
her my arm—at 3 a.m.—allowed her to lead me back to the 
entrance of the cathedral; and parted with her and her mother 
—judging from the resemblance they bore one another—with 
the utmost expression of mutual goodwill and regard, and not 
a little genuine mirth. Once inside the cathedral, I found a 
quiet niche behind a pillar, in which I ensconced myself as a 
good place to pass the rest of the night, where I could see 
without being conspicuons myself. The music and singing of 
the service sounded to me most marvellously good, I remember ; 
and then I must have fallen asleep for a short time, for next 
I remember starting up to a clashing of arms, and finding a 
frightful uproar of swearing and fighting going on, I shrunk up 
into my corner and peered out on the turmoil. Men were being 
knocked into the great paintings; huge wax candles, seven feet 
high and four inches in diameter, were being whirled through the 
air over the heads of the people both as missiles and bludgeons ; 
here and there appeared the gleam of an axe or knife; and 
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behind all were rows of flashing, wavering, fixed bayonets slowly 
forcing the struggling mass before them to the great doors, and 
out of the building. A quarter of an hour cleared the building 
of all but myself and the soldiers. I saw the great folding doors 
being swung too; wondered what would be the consequence to 
to me if found locked in; thought I had better not risk it, and 
made a bolt for the door; taking the soldiers in rear by surprise 
I penetrated their line into the open, and just escaped a vicious 
dig one fellow made at me as I fled before him into the rabble 
outside. It was not yet daylight in the streets, and cavalry 
were dispersing the mob, actually leaping their horses into the 
crowd and slashing at them with the flats of their sabres, not 
appearing to be very particular to giving a cut or point here 
and there. Dodging the hoofs of a cossack horse in one place, 
or flying paving-stone in another; hopping round a corner just 
in time to avoid the points of a squad of lancers coursing down 
a street at a flying charge; several times making detours to 
keep clear of free fights of the populace; I found myself at 
daylight in a long narrow street deserted by all but a few dead 
bodies and a vodky maddened Russian, running a-muck against 
them with stones. I knew my way down to the ship from this 
place, and so fled at top speed, reaching the ship. just in time for 
duty. Most of the ship’s people had seen some of the night's 
fun, but nothing had been heard of Twiddle. I received an acting 
order as second mate for the time being. My promotion just 
lasting half an hour when Twiddle himself turned up, bright and 
curly, little the worse, except for the loss of his hat and both 
his watch and my own. He related to us how that on regaining 
his feet after falling under the Patriarch with the crook he had 
been placed in the midst of the procession under an escort of two 
soldiers, and had continued in it until it returned to the cathedral 
when he had been marched away probably to the lock-up. They 
had not proceeded far when he found himself the unwilling object 
of a rescue by the mob who carried him off from his captors into 
one of the most villainous quarters of the whole town. Here 
after much explaining his rescuers having themselves become his 
captors allowed him to again escape, and he, after a little hunting, 
procured a lodging-house for the rest of the night. The two 
watches he placed under his pillow when he went to bed, but on 
waking in the morning they were gone. His landlord, he ex- 
plained, was a tall Greek of a most murderous-looking descrip- 
tion, whom he had been afraid to do more than respectfully 
enquire of. But, although he distinctly recollected that the Greek 
could speak very good English when he had taken him in during 
the night he found that he could not understand one word in the 
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morning. Twiddle feared the watches were gone for good, as it 
would be impossible for him to communicate with the police—he 
being wanted for his assault on the holy father. I told him I 
knew how to manage the affair, one must be prompt and despe- 
rate with those Greek ruffians, and they are easily cowed, I 
proposed that we should borrow a couple of sailor's sheath knives 
and belts, and call on the Greek and make him give up the 
watches or cut his throat. Of course, I mercifully remarked, we 
won't kill him we'll only frighten him out of the watches. Ac- 
cordingly at noon, we repaired to the house of the robber and 
found him at home to receive us. My heart misgave me ds I 
looked at him, six feet if an inch, broad and sinewy, and stuck in 
his red sash a long knife, at least twelve inches of blade. How- 
ever, I was ashamed to back out, and so blustering into the room 
growled, Look here! hand over those watches, you've got ’em, 
so fork out ? 

“Me no savy,” whined the great creature in the most cringing 
manner possible, quite encouraging to us. Twiddle then stepped 
up and said “ That ‘no savy’ game is played out, you can speak 
English as well as we can.” “Me no savy, no savy,” said the 
Greek. Looking fierce, we both placed our hands on our knives, 
and crowding up to him, said “We'll make you savy.” He 
whipped out his knife, and with a roar and spring like a Cape 
baboon, was upon us. How] escaped into the street unscathed 
I never will tell anybody, for I don’t know. The next thing 
that was clear to me was that I was flying down the street some 
yards in advance of Twiddle and the Greek after him, flourishing 
his knife, and shouting “ Ha, ha, me savy, me savy now, stop, 
stop!” He might have saved his breath, we found it impossible 
to stop until we were safely inside the dock gates. We did not 
talk about the last part of our adventure as a general thing 
much, indeed, there has appeared to exist a sort of tacit under- 
standing on the subject ever since, Though we both freely 
express our opinions that Odessa is not much of a place to be in 
on an Easter Sunday for anyone but a Jew. I shall never forget 
that fiend I saw mutilating the dead bodies. 

In a variety entertainment of this sort, though I do not 
often go in for fiction, for once I intend to indulge in as wild a 
flight of imaginatlon as I chose. The hour is two a.m., a winter 
morning in the year 1883, I am standing at a night coffee-stall 
at the west end of Oxford Street. I have also been standing a 
steaming bowl of coffee to a poor, wan, starving young man, who's 
story interests me much. “ Proceed young man; you said your 
name was Helpless, and you had been a clerk in the City. If 
you have endured such fearful hardships why don’t you go to 
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the casual ward in the workhouse?” He said he sometimes 
did, and on my asking for an account of the place, gave me the 
following narrative, of which the reader need not believe a 
word. One evening he had spent an hour or two in the Farring- 
don Market in the hope of earning a penny by carrying a basket 
as he had done once before, but with no greater luck than a trifle 
of fortuitous nourishment in the shape of a large onion he picked 
up in the street. It was raining very hard, and as he knew of 
nowhere to go for shelter he determined to try the workhouse. 
A policeman kindly directed him to the nearest casual ward in 
Boot’s Lane. There, up a narrow bye-way he took up his post 
about 6 p.m. among a large crowd of dripping, poverty-stricken 
men, the women using another entrance. They waited at the 
door for an hour and a half, the crowd of applicants increasing 
all the time. At half-past seven the door was opened, and a stiff 
built man of a most forbidding and bullying aspect emerged, and 
stood outside on the top of a small flight of steps before the door. 
From this position he looked upon the pressing, eager reeking 
throngand beckoned fromamong them one here and onethere,using 
his own jvdgment at sight, as to who should be admitted and who 
not. Such as he picked out and called forward, he allowed to pass 
through the half open door behind him into the building until a 
certain number, about a quarter of the mob, clamouring for admis- 
sion, had been taken in. Then he followed himself, closing the 
door after him for the night, Mr. Helpless was fortunate enough 
to be admitted, but he felt some qualms, feeling sure that there 
had been many among the majority, the casual warder had so 
casually rejected who were quite as badly off as he was. 


(Jo be continued.) 
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THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, 
Heartburn, and ’ Feverish Colds, prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of Typhus, 
Scarlet, Jungle, and other Fevers, Prickly Heat, Small Pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin 
Complaints, ‘a various other Altered C onditjons of the Blood. “It 


- “SAVED MY LIFE,” 


for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me. Ina few days I was quite well.” 1—Brthect JSrom a letter of 
. Fitzgerald, Esq., formerly Correspondent of The Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Drs. Morgan, Toxrtsy, Gipson, Dowsine, Carr Jackson, Mitnzg, and others have given unqualified 
testimony in favour of it. Sold by all Chemists in Patent Glass-stoppered Hottles, 2s. 6d., 4s, 6d. 11s. 
and 21s. each as . — ————— 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


eetham: ETHAM 
Dpijeerne” BE qinn=:> 
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Is the most perfect Emollient Milk for Preserving and Beautifying 

the Skin ever produced. It metpe the Skin Soft, Smooth and White Is (Free from Lead, 4 Dye, and all Poisons) the 
during the Cotpest Weatuer. Entirely removes and prevents all e = ee ae S, a « 
KOUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, ete., and p Hair. It evectually arrests talling@tf and greyness, strengtiens 
~erves the skin from the effects of FROST, COLD WINDS, and | W"e® weak or fine and wonderfully improves the growth. 1 im, 
HARD WATER, more effectually than any other prepenation, If Forme during a SiS fn Fanon og — 2 ong Light, ” 
applied after dancing or visiting heated apartments, it will be ype Dy D ” nd ciall & 
tound delightfully cooling and refreshing “Dark,” and “Extra Dark,” the last-named beins specially pre 

. pared to hide Greyness when the Hair has turned in patches, for 
Bottles, 1s., 28. 6d., of all Chemists. Free for 3d. extra by the which it is strongly pesesnmnanses. It is not a Dye. 
Sole Makers, Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 48. 6d., free for $1. extra 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM, | M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 


HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


TO AND FROM 
ALL PARTS OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM 
CONTINENT 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


HUDSON’S 
FIRE-PROOF DEPOSITORIES 
VICTORIA STATION, 
PIMLICO, 


BRIGHTON AND PARIS. 























